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Adam Driver 


Photographs Simon Emmett 
Adam Driver wears Newsstand edition: 
Green wool coat, by Gucci 
Subscriber edition: Beige wool double- 
breasted coat; grey cotton T-shirt, both 
by Dior Homme 
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shopkeeper from Mr Benn to help him with 
his purchases and send him off through 
the magic door,” says Braddock, who this 
month examines male shopping habits in the 
digital age. “Tech helps men get over the fear 
of shopping and now they rather like it.” 

The contributing editor also edits Manzine 
and is working on a set of art books. 


Teo van den Broeke 


“Kim Jones is a British boy through and 
through,” says Esquire’s senior style 
editor. “With his close-cropped hairdo and 
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“I gave him a bike and he managed to get his 
entire body into the triangle bit. I thought we 
were going to have to saw it off him! Everything 
he did was the last thing you’d expect. 
Remarkable.” Emmett has shot for Vanity Fair, 
Roiiing Stone and The New York Times. 
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EDITOR^S 

LETTER 


Men’s fashion, rather bizarrely, is a loaded term — even 
in men’s fashion magazines. Women’s fashion magazines are called 
just that. Ours are called style magazines. It’s true that Esquire is 
not strictly a fashion magazine. We’re a general interest men’s title 
with a strong fashion element, and yet still we’re sometimes shy of 
saying so, lest it should frighten anyone off. Who, exactly. I’ve no 
idea, but you can’t be too careful in this business. Or rather, you 
absolutely can be too careful, and most publications are — which is 
why they’re so dull. I, too, have my tedious moments. (Oh, you’ve 
noticed.) As a result, at Esquire we frequently go with “style”, even 
though that’s not the same thing at all as fashion. It’s a nonsense, 
and we do it deliberately. Silly us. But why? Why are we scared to 
call a spade a spade, and a purple corduroy blouson a purple cordu- 
roy blouson? (Well, we’re not — see page 182 — but others are.) 

This fear of the word “fashion” is evident in male conversation, 
too. Plenty of us will admit to an interest in style, even a slavish 
devotion to it. That comes from Britain’s distinguished history as a 
mecca for men’s tailoring, and also as the world’s most fertile breed- 
ing ground for youth cults and style tribes. Maybe you were once 
a mod, or a punk, or a soul boy, or a goth, or a casual or a junglist. 
Unless you were a Young Conservative I bet you weren’t shy, back 
then, of talking to your fellow cultists about clothes. But to admit to 
a fascination with fashion, either high or high-street, avant-garde 
or trad? That’s still seen, by some, as somehow unmanly, affected. 

Well, sod it. This is the annual autumn/winter fashion issue of 
Esquire. It’s stylish. But its focus is on fashion: the buying and sell- 
ing of clothes, the search for new designers, collections, trends, 
looks. It’s concerned with what was fashionable once, what is fash- 
ionable now and what will be fashionable soon. 

What’s the difference between style and fashion? You know the 
answer to that, instinctively, even without thinking about it. Style is 
an attitude, a way of being in the world. In clothing, it’s about 
putting things together, about looking comfortable and confident 
in whatever you’re wearing, whether that’s a turban or a T-shirt. 
Fashion is the clothes that the labels present each season, and it is 
the look of the moment on the street, whether stylish or otherwise. 

So, it’s August, and though you might not want to think about 
thick coats, heavy tweeds and woolly hats, it is the time when the 
autumn/winter clothes go into shops. Here, we present the best of 
the new collections, so you can plan your winter wardrobe accord- 
ingly. You don’t have to buy these specific items — although we 
stand by our selection — but you can be inspired, or at least 
equipped with information, by the cuts, fabrics and prints here. 


Right now, menswear is having a moment. Business is booming 
and media attention is focused more than ever on what stylish 
— and fashionable — men wear. With that in mind, we asked Kevin 
Braddock to investigate another traditionally fraught topic: shop- 
ping. How do we men shop, in 2015? Are we still the hunter-gather- 
ers of repute, making targeted strikes on department stores in 
search of one particular item that we already own in multiple? Or 
are we more whimsical than that now, idly browsing online, hoping 
to find something that’s different and interesting? You know, like 
ladies do in charity shops. Kevin’s piece says much about our atti- 
tudes to fashion and the fact that there has never been a better time 
to be a man who loves clothes. 

Elsewhere, Teo van den Broeke profiles Kim Jones, the British 
menswear designer making waves at Louis Vuitton. Will Hersey 
undertakes a telling sartorial experiment by wearing exactly the 
same outfit to the office every day for a month. (Spoiler alert: he got 
bored even before we did.) The great Nick Logan looks back on the 
early days of The Face, the greatest style magazine ever. (That one 
really was a style magazine, but it was dead fashionable, too.) And 
Giorgio Armani, who celebrates 40 years in business this year, talks 
us through the development of his aesthetic. Armani’s words, and 
our photos of his clothes, demonstrate that when it comes to dress- 
ing well, some things change, some stay the same. That’s real style. 

Finally, our cover star, as fashionable an actor as you could 
hope to find in 2015. Those boys, like me, who’ve been watching 
HBO’s Girls since the start will already be sold on Adam Driver. I’ve 
droned on in this magazine and other people’s magazines already 
about that show and my admiration for its creator, Lena Dunham. 
Driver is Girls’ standout performer. He plays a struggling actor, 
also called Adam. Intense, needy, soulful, magnificent, there’s 
something representative about Adam: he is the Benjamin 
Braddock of the millennial generation. (That’s Dustin Hoffman’s 
character in The Graduate, for those of you born since 1990.) 

The Adam Driver that Sanjiv Bhattacharya interviewed in New 
York comes across as questing, committed, funny, and appealingly 
odd. Now he gets his big shot. He wasn’t allowed to tell us much about 

the new Star Wars, but we think 
we know he plays the bad guy. 
And he’s following that with 
a lead in Martin Scorsese’s next 
film. Silence. Driver is set to be 
a major star and I’ve a feeling he’s 
going to be a pleasure to watch. 

Also, crucially for our pur- 
poses, as you can see from our 
pictures, he looks splendid in 
autumn/winter Gucci, and Dior 
Homme, and Giorgio Armani, 
and Ralph Lauren. A man who 
is not afraid of a bit of fashion, 
see? And why on Earth would he 
be? It’s only clothes. 

Alex Bilmes 

Adam Driver: a fashion force awakens Editor-in-Chief 



"What’s the difference between style andfashion? You know the answer 
to that already, instinctively, even without thinking about it” 
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Grey cashmere- 
jersey, £99^^‘ 
by Louis V^ton 


Tan cotton-drill, 
£360, by Prada 


m/m 


^ Brown/blue/whi^ ^ . 
^ wool-cotton, £35^% 
%)y Alfred Dunhill 


Navy wool- 
cotton, £320, by 
Oliver Spencer 


Is it a shirt? 

Is it ajacket? 

No! It’s a shacket 


Meet the new autumn multitasker 


^ Lighter than a jacket but more substantial 
than a shirt, a shirt-jacket (or “shacket”) in soft 
suede, cotton gabardine or even a superfine wool 
is perfect as the nights draw in, teamed with 
a T-shirt, or, on chillier days, with a fine-gauge 
roll-neck. We Ve picked five of the best. 


£^€iUjbz£. 


Khaki cotton- 
canvas, £295, by 
Private White VC 


Style 

Fashion / Grooming / Tech / Food / Cars 

Edited by Teo van den Broeke 


Photograph by Dan McAlister 
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^ Living in the countryside, a novice 
to nature, has its pros and cons. I now 
love looking at endless green fields 
through the bedroom window, am 
no longer scared of giant horses, have 
a growing respect for trees, and adore 
my walk-in wardrobe. I even, without 
too much fuss, allowed myself to be 
dragged to the flower festival at the 
local church last weekend since one 
of the arrangements had been named 
after our house. And I didn’t look too 
shocked when someone there 
commented on how wonderful the 
rape was. It took me a few moments to 
realise that they were talking about 
the fields of yellow rapeseed and not 
that week’s episode of Game of Thrones. 

I still, of course, find it a little odd 
that while doing that, and picking up 
enormous piles of great dane poo, 
trying to persuade chickens to come 
out of their coop each morning and 
topping the soil off the latest molehill, 
my friends are having carafe-filled 
lunches at Spuntino, napping through 
arthouse films at the Everyman and 
going to birthday parties on the roof of 
Shoreditch House. My Instagram feed 
used to be filled with pictures of shoes; 
now it’s dominated by snaps of sheep. 

However, before you feel too sorry 
for me, I have found comfort in the fact 
we have a tennis court. It is hidden 
away far from the house, and has just 
been restored. If you tire of your 
employment any time soon, become 
a tennis court maintenance man. I had 
to wait months for someone to come 
and de-weed, de-moss and re-paint 
it. Apparently, TC practitioners are 
in high demand all year round. The 
reason I mention this is that taking up 
a new sport means investing in a new 
wardrobe. (Hoorah. I love sport.) 

I already have my riding kit, all pristine 
for those two times a year I sit on 
a horse and have my photograph taken 
for a Facebook update, and now I’ve 
invested in a tennis outfit or two. 

Fortunately, Mr Porter has 
introduced a sports section on its 
website, so I’ve been able to shop quite 
freely. The label I’ve invested in is 
called Boast, rather appropriately. It 
has a preppy American country club 
feel — crisp cotton pique polo shirts, 
white shorts with navy stripes down 
the side, and knitted tennis jackets 
sporting its discreet maple leaf logo. 
The look is definitely more Federer 
than Nadal. Since my spouse doesn’t 
play tennis. I’ve also invested in one of 
those machines that fires tennis balls 
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at you. It and I haven’t really hit it off 
yet, so to speak. I can’t seem to get the 
angle or the timer right. Each time, 
the machine fires about 70 tennis balls 
in quick succession at every part of the 
court except the spot I happen to be in. 

I run backwards and forwards trying 
to adjust the angle on it only to discover 
that, just as we are almost there, the 
battery needs recharging. Still, it’s 
a sport of sorts, I suppose. 

If I don’t figure it out soon I will 
have to find another sport to pretend 
I’m good at. Golf’s a bit boring. I’ve 
tried that one before; sailing looks fun, 
but since our river is about four inches 


deep it is not really an option so I’m 
wondering about wandering. Outdoor 
sports — encompassing anything from 
hiking to climbing — have some rather 
handsome clobber attached, although 
it seems they’re more of an autumn 
pastime than a summer one since 
Arc’Teryx, Patagonia and Musto 
Shooting tend to specialise in gilets, 
fleeces and waterproofs (well, a summer 
sport if you’re holidaying in the UK). 

By happy coincidence, hiking is in 
fashion this autumn. I won’t spoil your 
holiday by banging on about all the 
winter trends yet — that’s next month’s 
treat — except to say that you should 
make the most of your beach-friendly 
flip-flops and sports sandals. After the 
next few weeks, you won’t see much 
of your toes again for quite some time. 

Ankle-high hiking boots with 
commando grip soles, sturdy hook 
lace-ups and tough leather uppers 
will be the go-to shoe whether you’re 
trudging through mountainous and 
rough terrain in the Lake District or 
along the elegant pavements of Jermyn 
Street. Check out the smart, all- 
occasion ones by the Japanese label 
Visvim, the Canadian brand Viberg 
or the home-grown O’Keeffe. I’m going 
to wear mine for climbing up and down 
the stairs so I’ll burn calories but not 
get my new designer hiking boots 
dirty. I may even launch a stay-clean, 
menswear-friendly exercise video. 

I think the idea’s got legs. Q 
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DAKS 

LONDON 


10 OLD BOND STREET 


101 JERMYN STREET 


DAKS.COM 





If you like front-wheel drive in your cor you'll get o kick out of the Trciction+ System. Set the Drive 
Mood Selector to Traction and this smart bit of tech will make your life o lot eosier. Low-grip 
surfoces become the proverbial walk in the pork. No more arriving In a bad mood. Fiat 500X 
does the work. You look good. 

Find yoyr neorest deoier at fidhCQ.tlk 



THE NEW ITALIAN CROSSOVER 


Fuel consumption figures for Fiat 500X range, availsdale at launch in mpg (1/1 00km): Utban 36.2 (7.8) - 60.1 (4.7); Extra Urtan 56.5 (5.0) - 74.3 (3.8); 
Combined 47.1 (6.0) - 68.9 (4.1). COs emissions 144-1 09 g/km. Fuel consumption and CO^ figures based on standard EU tests for comparative purposes and may not reflect 
real driving results. Model shown Fiat 500X Cross Plus. 
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Take it from 
the experts 

Three Esquire editors unzip 
their washbags 


^ Every man has his favourite grooming product. 
Perhaps it’s the pot of Black and White pomade 
you’ve been using since you were 17, or maybe 
that bottle of aftershave that never seems to run 
out. Now and then, however, you need to shake 
things up a bit and reload your grooming 
arsenal. To give you a few pointers, three of 
our best-groomed (and vainest) staffers talk 
through their morning routine. 
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Senior Style editor 

TEOVANDENBROEKE 


“My washbag is focused on my face, hair and underarms. With dry 
skin around my forehead, it’s important to keep my face moisturised.” 




1 . Fonteint tinted 
moistu riser, 

£14, by Myego 

“I pretend it’s note 
concealer - but it is.” 


2. Supershine 
Moisturising Cream, 
£ 47 , by Oribe 

“Tames my thick mop.” 



S.TexturizaSpray, 
£23, by Unite 

“A quick spritz gives 
my hair the body it 
needs to stay up. 
Bigger is better, 

I say.” 


4. Sisleyum Anti-Age, 
£165, by Sisley 

“This makes dry skin 
feel like new again. 
It’s super hydrating.” 

5. invisible Dry, 

£2, by Dove 

“A shirt-saver.” 


6. EGF Serum, £125, 
by Bioeffect 

“This promotes 
skin cell renewal 
and gives my face 
a lift whenever 
I’m feeling flat 
(or hungover).” 


7. Eye Contour Mask, 
£82, by Sisley 

“I leave it on all day to 
reduce puffiness.” 

8 . Colonia eau 

de cologne, £81, 
Acqua di Parma 

«-“lts citrus works in 
winter and summer.” 


9. Modify Pomade, 
£16, Hanzde Fuko 

“Doesn’t dry out my 
hair like other 
pomades.” > 


Photographs by Sam Armstrong 
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1. Beard Oil, £28, 
by Murdock 

“Revives dry and 
flaky beards.” 


4. Rosehip Seed Cream, 
£10, by Aesop 

“Rich and nourishing but 
without the greasiness.” 


6. The Cleansing Oil, £65, 
by Creme de La Mer 

“It has minerals that deep 
clean to keep skin soft.” 


8. Essential Power Rich 
Cream, £145, by SK-ii 

“Fights ageing with Pitera, 
a yeast by-product.” 



7. Citric eau de parfum, 
£100, by Santa Eulalia 

“Verbena and green 
mandarin make this 
light scent perfect for 
the office.” 


2. Phloretin CF Gel, £150, 
by Skinceuticals 

“Combats free radicals 
we’re faced with in city 
life, while providing 
a Vitamin C boost.” 

3. Coriander Seed Body 
Cleanser, £17, by Aesop 

“Invigorating scent that 
kick-starts my day.” 


5. Damage Remedy 
shampoo and 
conditioner, 

£25, by Aveda 
“I work out or play sport 
every day. This keeps 
hair healthy if you’re 
showering often.” 



Entertainment director 


TOMMACKLIN 


“I work out a lot, so need products that 
ease the stress on my body.” 




Deputy style editor 

CHARLIE TEASDALE 


1. Body & Hand Wash, 

£30, by Jo Malone 

“Its rich foam and spicy, 
fresh scent wakes me up.” 


2. Pro LS Antiperspirant, 
£10, by Lab Series 

“Unscented and 
guarrenteed to 
do the job.” 


3. Noir, £82, by Tom Ford 

“Rich, subtle and spicy.” 


4. Ultra Facial 
Moisturiser, 

£24, by Kiehl’s 

“A one-stop-shop type 
of moisturiser.” 


5. Hair Paste, £20, 
by Sachajuan 

“Stays pliable all day.” 


6. Cruzer Beard & Head 
Trimmer, £34, by Braun 

“Offers the perfect 
missed-a-shave look.” 


7. Immediate Moisture 
Facial Hydrosol, £17, 
by Aesop 

“After a long day, a douse 
gives me a little lift.” 




My washbag has just the essentials — the things 
I use every morning because they don’t let me down. 
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. •tlAWENTJUST MADE HISTORY 

WE’RE SAVING DRIVERS £1,OOOs 


The Mitsubishi OutLander PHEV is cutting costs across the country - and if youVe one of 
Britain's average daily drivers you can use just a few drops of petrol each day 

This inteiligent hybrid decides when it's more efficient to use petrol or electricity giving it the 
ability to deliver a staggering 148mpg\ With an electric range of up to 32 miles the Outlander 
PHEV easily tackles the UK's average daily drive on a single charge - and on longer journeys the 
petrol engine helps out to achieve a combined range of up to 510 milesMhe battery can be 
charged in just a few hours via a domestic plug socket^, a low-cost home Charge PoinT* or one 
of over 7,500 Charge Points found across the UK, With ultra-low CO 2 emissions the Outlander 
PHEV is exempt from Road Tax and the London Congestion Charge® -- as well as being eligible for 
drastically reduced Benefit in Kind taxation®. There's even £5,000 off the List price through the 
Government Plug-in Car Grant, which means an Outlander PHEV will cost you from just £28,2 49^ 
the same price as the Outlander Diesel - and it comes with a 5 year warranty®. 

We've made history, you just need to make time to find out how we can save you £ 1,000s. 

We call this Intelligent Motion. 


MITSUBISHI 

OUTLANDER PHEV 

THE UK’s FAVOURITE 
PLUG-IN HYBRID 


FROM £28,249 - £39,999 

Including £5,000 Government Plug-in Car Grant^ 


Discover how. Search PHEV. | Visit; mitsubishi-cars.co.uk to find your nearest dealer 


1. Official EUMFG fast figure shown as a guide far comparative purposes and may nnt raflacf real driving results. 2.32 mileEVranga echiaved with fiiN battery charge. 51(lin]i!as achieved with combi ited tuli battery end petrol tant Actual range will vary dapending 
on driving style and road oonditiors. 3. Domastic plug charge 3 hours, IS Aiup home charge poiit: 3.5 hours, SD% rapid ohargs: 30 mins. 4. Govammant subsidisad ebarga points am available from a number of suppliers for a small tea - ash pur dealer for mom 
iaformation. 3- Congestion Charge application required, subject lo administrative fee. 6. 3% BiK eompared to the average rate of 23%. 1 . Prices shown include the Government Plug-in Car Grant and VAT (at 20%), but eirolude First Registrafion Fee. Modal shown 
is an Outlander PHEV GX4h at £33,399 including the Government Plig-irr Car Grant and metallic paint. On The Road pricos range from £28,304 to £40,034 and Inoiode VED, First Registration Fee and the Government Plug- in Car Grant. Batatlic/peaflescent paint 
e^ctra. Prices correct at time of going to print. For mora information about thtGovernmert Plug-in Car Grant please visit www,gov,uVp1ug-ir -car- van-grants. The Government Plug-in Car Grant Is subject to change at anytime, without prior notice, 8. All new Outlander 
PHEV variants come with a 3 )(Bar/62,500 mile warranty (whichever occurs firstj, for more information please visit www-mits«bi3hi-cars,co,ulr/HarTaii[ty 

Outlander PHEV range fuel consumption in mpg (Itrs/lOOkm): Full Battery Charge: no fuel used, Depleted Battery Charge: 48mpg (5.9), Weighted Average: 
148mpg (1.9), COj Emissions: 44 g/km. 
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CHATEAU 

MARMONT 


GRIFFITH 
OBSERVATORY 




o 




VENICE BEACH 


LAUREL 

HARDWARE 


AMOEBA 

MUSIC 


THE BARBER DOSSIER 


Los Angeles 


Famous hotels, clubs, bars and 
the ocean - there’s much more 
to LA than the movie business 


Los Angeles is one of the most polarised 
and polarising places on the planet: a city 
of angels and devils where mindful vegan 
yoga bunnies mingle with 24-hour party 
people; millionaire movie moguls in 
Malibu mansions avoid cardboard city- 
dwellers living just a few blocks away. Even 
visitors get in on the act, tending to love 
or loathe the place. What’s undeniable, 
though, is if you do LA right, it’s one of the 
great travel experiences. In a megacity of 
joined-up small cities, you need to choose 
the LA that suits you, and stick to it. 

Tom Barber is a founder of the award- 
winning originaltraveLco.uk > 


Illustration by Damien Weighill 
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Do 

Walkthe trails through 
supersized city lung Griffith Park 
(4,100 acres) to the Hollywood 
sign and the Griffith Observatory 
where you can - finally - make 
sense of the urban sprawl with 
views down across the town all 
the way from newly desirable 
Downtown to ocean-lapping 
Santa Monica. 
griffith observa tory. org 

Shop 

The vinyl revival shows no signs 
of winding down so pickup some 
vintage long players at Amoeba, 
a record store spanning an entire 
city block. Appropriately for 
Hollywood, there are also DVDs 
in a selection reckoned to run to 
millions, amoeba.conn 

Lunch ^ 


There are chic boutique hotels 
galore, but head to the Chateau 
Marmont, designed, in true 
understated LA fashion, like a 
medieval French castle. Book 
a cottage in the extraordinary 
garden and reserve a table for 
lunch on the terrace where you 
will almost certainly rub shoulders 
with celebs. They’ll order off menu, 
you’ll have the burrata and English 
pea bruschetta. Owner Andre 
Balazs is also behind London’s 
ridiculously popular Chiltern 
Firehouse, chateaumarmont.com 

Drink 

Ho-hum from the outside, inside 
West Hollywood’s Laurel Hardware 
is a drinking den for the discerning, 
with an olive tree-shaded courtyard 
and LA’s best cocktail list. Try an 
Oak Room - a mix of bourbon, 
lemon, strawberry, oregano and 
aperol. laurelhardware.com 

Why now? 

Because summer in LA is hotter 
than Hades anywhere but on the 
beach, with East LA 10°C even 
more unbearable. September is 
perfect (low 20s) and the Pacific 
Ocean is at its warmest. 

When in... 

Talk about the traffic: Angelenos 
discuss it as much as Brits talk 
about the weather. No one would 
dream of taking the bus and, come 
mid-afternoon, the freeways (even 
those 12-lanes wide) spawn 
multiple Michael Douglas in 
Falling Down meltdowns because 
everybody drives everywhere. 



Travis Lett’s Gjelina is almost 
single-handedly responsible 
for some of the biggest food 
fashions in recent years, from 
kale salads (boo) to “farm to 
table” eating (a lot less boo). 

The locals sniff that the clientele 
-and consequently the vibe - 
has changed, but lunch here 
remains a quintessential LA 
experience, as long as you’re 
prepared to queue. If you can’t 
bag a table try GTA, the takeaway 
version next door, gjelina.com 

See T 

Venice Beach has changed 
dramatically since Google and 
Snapchat moved in (cue inevitable 
“Silicon Beach” rebrand and 
eye-watering rent rises) but the 
body sculptors still preen on 
the boardwalk. Google’s new LA 
home in Frank Gehry’s Binoculars 
Building is worth the trip alone. 
venicebeach.com 




Avoid 


Being fat. Forget 
the stereotype 
of the Stateside 
tubster, LA (well, 
the bits you’ll visit) 
is pretty much 
fat-free. Three 
reasons: no one 
walks anywhere 
so they workout 
instead; the climate 
positively demands 
outdoor activity; 
and every other 
person is trying 
to break into the 
movies. Even 
fun-sized ex-pat 
James Corden has 
lost six stone since 
presenting The 
Late, Late Show. 

Get there 

Air New Zealand, 
BA and Virgin all fly 
direct and daily to 
LA from London. 


Party 


A Twenties theatre in Hollywood 
that hosted The Beatles back in 
’64, Avalon is now a dance music 
mecca with one huge dancefloor, 
three bars and LA’s loudest 
sound system and best licence 
(24-hour, basically). Gravitate late 
to Bardot lounge upstairs to find 
harder partying A-listers admiring 
another beautiful sunrise. 
ava Ion holly wood, com 


Dine 


Roy Choi (no relation to bok, 
boom boom) gets kudos for 
his name, and also as a pioneer 
of street food-truck culture. 

Roy returns to his roots with 
Commissary, on the roof of the 
greenhouse-like Line Hotel in 
hipster haven Koreatown. That’s 
the clue that the emphasis is on 
veg (LA has such a critical mass 
of meat-eateries that veggie 
joints are at the top of their game) 
but carnivores need not panic as 
there are also (very good) burgers 
and seafood, thelinehotel.com 
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Elvis Presley 
(Change of Habit) 


Sylvester Stallone 
(Rocky) 


John Travolta 
(Grease) 


Neo-Cons 


A century on, the Chuck Taylor 
has its first proper reboot 


At Converse HQ, the 
saying goes that you should 
“never fuck with the Chuck”. 
Worn by rock stars and 
sportsmen alike, and with 
more than 8oom pairs sold 
to date, the Chuck Taylor 
basketball boot has been 
virtually untouched since 
it was launched in 1917 
— until now. Converse has 
responded to calls from 
skaters and crowd-surfers 


to include a foam-padded 
collar, non-slip tongue 
and, most impressively, 
a Nike Lunarlon sockliner 
in the new All Star II in 
a bid to make it the most 
comfortable, hard-wearing 
sneaker to date. It’s as 
suitable for snagging 
on a half pipe as it is for 
skidding on (or off) stage. 
Chuck Taylor All Star II, 
from £55, available at Schuh 
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How far 
would you 
go for 
a drink? 

Four far-flung cocktails 
for adventurous barflies, 
each discovered by a 
master British mixologist 




“Sweet and 
Smoke” 


• 40ml Jinro Soju 

• 20mlLaphroaig 
whisky 

• 15ml Bamboo 
syrup 

• Smoked sherry 
wood glass 

Method 

Using a marble 
plate, burn a little 
sherrywood 
under a rocks 
glass, catching 
the smoke. Stir all 
ingredients into 
a mixing glass. 
Add ice (typically 
a cocktail cube) 
then pour the 
ingredients over 
ice in the glass. 


Soju 


South Korea | Selected by Darren Farmer at Bo 

Typically lower in alcohol content than many spirits, soju is 
South Korea’s number one liquor (singer Psy is its poster 
boy), and one of the biggest-selling spirits in the world. 

What is it? “Made from rice, wheat or barley, the distilled 
beverage contains ethanol and water that works the 
palette on the sides of your tongue and kicks when it slides 


down your throat. With Asian spirits rapidly making their 
name, soju is sure to make a big impact here. It is best 
sipped neat from a shot glass from a bottle on ice; and it 
pairs surprisingly nicely with whisky.” 

Taste “Neutral to begin with, it surprises with 
a vodka aftertaste, though not as overpowering.” 


“Yang 

Walker” 


• lOmlDahChu 
Chiew baijiu 

• 25ml Johnny 
Walker Black 
Label whisky 

• lOmlUmeshu 
liqueur 

• 10cm rosemary 
sprig 

• 10ml lime juice 

• 35ml grapefruit 
juice 

• 4 drops ginger 
bitters 

Method 

Muddle the 
rosemary leaves 
then combine 
with another 
ingredients. 
Shake and 
double-strain 
intoacoupette 
glass. Garnish 
with a small sprig 
of rosemary. 



Baijiu 

China | Selected by Eder Neto at 
Hakkasan 

Hakkasan’s head barman is a disciple of this 
Chinese spirit, championing it during the 
restaurant’s annual Baijiu Cocktail Week. 

Be careful, this stuff is strong. 

What is it? “Made from sorghum and other 
grains and vegetables, including wheat, 
barley, rye and peas. It’s created through 
saccharification, fermentation and distillation. 
Due to its unique character and high alcohol 
strength, it’s drunk at meals and toasts but 
a more approachable style is being produced. 
Serve it either mixed in a cocktail or straight up 
with stir-fried or richly flavoured dishes.” 

Taste “Fruity to start, then grassy and herbal.” 
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Aquavit 

Norway | Selected by Gareth Evans at Pollen Street Social 


This pungently herbaceous Nordic staple is 
gaining favour in the UK (probably because it 
can floor hardy drinkers with barely a sniff). 
What is it? “Like gin, it’s made from a neutral 
spirit (distilled from grain or potatoes) then 
infused with herbs and spices. I prefer the 
Norwegian aged ‘linie’ aquavits, named after 
the process of shipping oak barrels from 
Norway to Australia and back, thereby passing 


the equator (‘linie’) twice before being bottled. 
The movement and changes in temperature 
create a unique ageing environment that 
hasn’t been possible to replicate on dry land. 
Drunk at meals, most often celebrations, it 
pairs with salty foods, pickles and seafood.” 
Taste “Ranging from crisp and clear to almost 
whisky-like for some aged varieties. Dill and 
caraway give a savoury, medicinal character.” 



“Nordic by 
Nature” 


• 35ml Linie 
aquavit 

• 15ml St 
Germain 
elderflower 
liqueur 

• 15ml Kummel 
liqueur 

• 15ml lemon 
juice 

• 5ml pickle 
brine 

Method 

Combine all 
ingredients, 
shake well and 
strain into 
a chilled cocktail 
glass. Garnish 
with cornichons. 


“Gymkhana 

Arrack 

punch” 


• 30ml Ceylon 
arrack 

• 20ml Pampero 
Especial rum 

• I5pcs fresh 
passion fruit 

• l5mlGomme 
syrup 

• 40ml Ceylon 
green tea 

• 3 dashes 
lavender bitters 

• 25ml dark rum 

• Half a passion 
fruit 

Method 

Combine first 
six ingredients 
together in 
allOmlpunch 
bottle. Pour 
bottle mix over 
ice in a rock glass. 
Stir. Float the 
dark rum on top 
likea MaiTai. 
Garnish with 
passion fruit. 




Arrack 


Sri Lanka | Selected by Karam Sethi 
at Gymkhana and Trishna 


Gymkhana’s menu uses Ceylon 
arrackfrom Sri Lanka. Sethi 
discovered the spirit on holiday 
and couldn’t workout why Brits 
hadn’t picked up on it already. 
What is it? “Coconut flower 
sap is collected early morning 
by ‘toddy tappers’, men who 
tightrope-walk from tree to tree. 
They cut the stem of the coconut 
flowers and drain the sap. The 
day’s heat turns it into ‘toddy’ 


(palm wine); sugarcane and grain 
(typically red rice) are then added. 
High-quality arrack should be 
drunk with subtle citrus flavours 
such as lemon or orange, or even 
just with an ice cube and a bit of 
water. Otherwise, it can be paired 
with wine-based spirits and 
natural fruit flavours.” 

Taste “Subtle anise notes; 
it’s most often described as 
a mixture of rum and whisky.” 
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; ^It’s still smart. And it’s still a phone. What more do you need? 


^ In 2010, Yale University computer scientist 
David Gelernter called for an anti-internet 
movement, a "group of intellectual dissent 
that asks us to slow down”. Others predict 
a broader anti-tech backlash. We’ll just say 
this: at Esquire we love a gadget. But 
sometimes (when we’re balancing a tablet 
on our arm to check Instagram on our 
Apple Watch, for instance) even we have 
sympathy for this kind of talk. After all, 
isn’t technology supposed to make life 
simpler? Maybe it’s time to declutter? 

Enter the MP oi, a mobile phone from 
Swiss brand Punkt. The Jasper Morrison- 


designed device strips functionality back to 
phone calls and text messages, plus a diary 
and clock function. The MP oi also boasts 
a monochromatic surface, punchy buttons, 
a 2in LCD display and a huge battery life. You 
can’t go online or tweet. It hasn’t got a camera. 
It’s just a well-designed product intended to do 
one thing — be a phone — and do it well. 

“We hope it will offer a bit of a digital 
detox,” Punkt founder Petter Neby says. 

“Or you can carry two phones: one for work, 
one for pleasure.” Hang on, doesn’t that sound 
like more clutter? Either way, it’s a lovely 
phone. £230; punkt.ch 


Basic 
instinct: 
more great 
single-use 
products 
with no 
trimmings 



AeroPress 

Forget “aroma 
settings” and 
“programmable 
coffee grinds”, this 
plastic contraption 
makes amazing 
espresso in just 
30 seconds. 

£21; aeropress 
coffee.co.uk 


Kindle Voyage 

High-resolution 
screen, haptic page 
turns and slim, 
ergonomic design 
make this the best 
e-reader going. 

£170; amazon.co.uk 



Pound 
Shave Club 

A budget mail-order 
razor blades service 
that aims to — in 
the words of US 
trailblazers Dollar 
Shave Club — “shave 
time, shave money” 
by providing no-frills 
products without 
a vibrating handle 
in sight. 

From £1 every 
two months; 
poundshaveclub. com 
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JONESBOOTMAKERXOM #m«etmyjoiie$ 


style / Hotels 



courtyard garden, with tables for eating 
and drinking, open from yam to 2am 
(we can confirm that it is an excellent 
place for eating and drinking at both 
those hours, and all the hours in between). 

There’s also a two-Michelin-star 
restaurant, Sur Mesure par Thierry 
Marx, the terrific Bar 8, and a world- 
class spa. The rooms are spacious, 
stylish and comfortable, the service is 
second to none and the overall effect 
is of cool, calm, chic efficiency. That 
late night/early morning breakfast, 
by the way: lo out of lo. 

From £y3Sper night on b&b basis. 

Visit mandarinoriental.com/paris 


Staying 
in fashion 

The most stylish hotel 
in Paris 


^ When your nights end just in time for 
breakfast and your first appointments 
of the new day follow hard on the 
heels of your eggs and coffee, you’d better 
make sure your hotel is up to scratch. 

No one expects anyone’s heart to 
bleed for us, spoiled rotten as we are, 
but slogging around the international 
fashion shows can become exhausting 
— sweetie, the drinks! The people! The 
heat! — unless you check into the right 
hotel, which we definitively did back in 
June, in Paris, at the Mandarin Oriental 
on the rue Saint-Honore. 

In a beautiful art deco building, 
the hotel is arranged around an inner 


Your check-in guide for three other fashion capitals 



Milan 

Armani Hotel 

The sleek, minimalist 
interiors are all subtle 
shades; soothing to 
the eye after not a lot 
of sleep, milan. 
armanihotels.com 



London 

Claridge’s 

Always impressive 
and quintessentially 
British. The fashion 
crowd try to nab seats 
in the hidden Fumoir 
bar. claridges.co.uk 



New York 
The Carlyle 

At the classiest hotel 
in town, Woody Allen 
often plays clarinet 
with the jazz band 
in Bemelmans Bar. 
rosewoodhotels.com 
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RussellcsBromley 

LONDON 


The Birch Leaf double monk 
rnv w, ru a sel I and b ro m I ey. co* uk 



IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 


RAYMOND WEIL 

GENEVE 


RAYMOND WEIL'S universe is more than ever inspired by music 
of ail genres - from rock to classicaL The luxury Swiss watchmakers 
join forces with Gibson Brands, inc. to create an exceptional 
nabucco timepiece^ iimited to 200 units ^ emulating the Gibson SG 
Standard guitar, once again demonstrating its love of music. 


Limited Edition - nabucco 


Join the discussion #RWGibson 



Words by Will Mersey 


Style / Cars 


Fast and curious 

Three wacky racers built to attack the tarmac 


^ There are occasions in life when something as dull and conventional 
as a “car” just won’t cut it. Who wants a roof, rear seat and four 
wheels when there are road-legal rides like these three to be driven instead? 



Engine 1.6-litre Ford Sigma Ti-VCT • Power 135bhp • 0-60mph 5secs 


Top speed 122mph • Price £23,000 



For weekend warriors 

Caterham 
Seven 270 

The Caterham philosophy 
has always been built around 
maximising fun by minimising 
weight and fripperies. Low, quick 
and with go-kart steering, it’s 
a laugh-manically-as-you-drive 
kind of ride. This year, its iconic 
Seven range has been widened 
to encourage more of us to 
take the plunge: the new 270 is 
powered by a 1.6-litre Ford Sigma 
Ti-VCT engine, reaching 60mph 
in five seconds and topping out 
at I22mph. And it feels a lot more. 
uk. caterhamcars. com 



For off-road shenanigans 

Ariel Nomad 

Brilliantly imagined, expertly 
crafted and ridiculously good 
fun (0-60mph in 3.4secs), the 
Nomad is to off-roading what 
British marque Ariel’s original car, 
the Atom, was to the racetrack. 

It’s basically a modern-day 
dune buggy that’s just as 
capable cruising around the city 
as it is exploring a field, track or 
beach. Thanks to an ingenious 
suspension and some very clever 
engineering, the Nomad will take 
it all on with aplomb. We want one. 
£30,000, arielmotor.co.uk 



For country-lane cruising 

Can-Am Spyder F3 

It’s easier to say what the Spyder 
F3 is not rather than what it is, but 
that’s part of its charm. The 
three-wheel design makes more 
sense when you’re sitting on top 
and soaking up your surroundings. 
It’s slick, secure and, yes, a bit silly 
but it packs a punch and handling 
is a breeze. It’s hard not to enjoy 
every second you’re perched 
on top of this truly original cruiser. 
£16,000, can-am.brp.com 
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Jeep 


COULD IT BE ANY MORE PERFECT? 





ISrand Cherokee 


0%APR 


REPRESEMrATfVE“ 

+ FREESERViaNGi 
+ ROAOSIOEASSjSTANCE^ 
^'WARRANTYt 


YEARS 


Cftffmeethat r^liy 


There's not a single th'e^ 

" With |ts4yngi^ib Looks, lU|^rioiJs;ihterior, iRhovativeHechnotogH^^ ^rid strong, yet afficiei^ 
eftgiRes things really don; t|fet any better. Perhaps that's w%it s the rqost awarded SO^;^ver. 
^ Arid should the weather take a turn tor the worse, you can always turn on the hiated 


Jeep Grand Cherokee until 30th September available with £5,000 Jeep Deposit Contributiont^p 3 Year^j|re^e 
Servicing^ and 0% APR Representative’*'’*'. To book a test drive or for more information visLtjeep.co.uk ^ 


Jeep, with 


smwo 


Model shown is the Jeep Grand Cherokee 3.0 Litre V6 Summit at £51,995 OTR. OFFICiAL FUEL CONSUMPTiQN FIGURES FOR THE JEEP® GRAND CHEROKEE OIESEL 
RANGE IN MPG 1L/100KM]: EXTRA URBAN 43.6 (6.5], URBAN 30.4 [9.31, COMBINED 37.7 (7.5), COj EMISSIONS: 198 G/KH.F»,icow.«ftionandra,*i«ios,a.biarMdto«i«p..tiy5 

purposes ir acsordance witN diTerctives/Esgulations and rna)( nut be representaitivs cf reat'life diiviDi cundiNuiis. Fasturs susti as drwip slyte, wsattier aodi mad condritions may alsro have a sipifisaat effect or fuel conaunptirr. 
'New ^rand Gtiercikae niiudeis exctudirg SRT teneifit fronn comptimentar^ seivicing coverini tfie car far 2 yaara or 3D.D(1(1 miles, irclading protactian far tha first NO? an all qualif^ini retail sales. Far raadsida assistanca aart warranty, 
see websjta for fall tsmaard caaPiltaas. ^Ctaim ralatas ta Jeep Grand Clierakiee nameplata mrar its Lifetime. ""Pramati'tHi availalile on newQrarid GJierekea models registareil bry 3Dlh September 2Q11^Joop PeposiLCaatribulion anly 
aivailable ir coajunction with Jeep Hire furoliase. D%APR Representativa Hire Farctiest available far a ^ year term with a mrnimiirt deposit nf 10% rapuired. Firaace subject la statas. Oaaranteas nay be rapaired. Terms and Conditions 
apply. Jeep Fi nancial Services, fGGrH PI, Sloapir, SL1 ORW^Exclurles Lareda madel.Specificatinrsare cnrrect at time of going to press 117/151. Please visit Jeop.co.uk lor latasUnf ornation Jeepsi Is a regtsteied trademaik of FCA US IE. 




Words by Johnny Davis 


Style / Technology 


Wireless for sound 


Hi-fi unplugged: three speakers leading the way 


The fastest-growing area in the audio-visual 
market isn’t headphones or 4K TVs — it’s multi- 
room music systems. After years of being an 
after-thought, hi-fi is back on the agenda, 
a trend driven by wireless, plus well-designed 
speakers at decent prices. They stream from 
source devices such as smartphones and tablets, 
making fumbling about with speaker cables 


a thing of the past (plus, they work straight out 
of the box). You can stream the same music to 
multiple speakers in different rooms (or different 
tracks to different rooms). The smart companies 
make similar speakers in different sizes, too. 
Because what suits the kitchen shelf might not 
necessarily be best for the man cave — which one 
will you take home? 



Top 

Heos multi-room 
sound system 

Available in three powerful sizes. 
Heos 3, Heos 5 (pictured, optimised 
for high-res audio) and Heos 7 
(biggest sound). Controlled via 
iOS or Android app. £250, £350, 
£500, denon.co.uk 


Middle 

Raumfeld Stereo M 

Award-winning audio. Stark German 
design. Preset buttons activate your 
favourite streams. Supports lossless 
files. Other sizes and wattages 
available. £400, raunnfeld.conn 


Bottom 

Ruark R2 multi-room 

Handcrafted casework, metal 
panels. Can be controlled by mobile 
device via app or the controls on the 
unit itself. Features Ruark’s RotoDial 
Controller. British made. £400, 
ruarkaudio.com 


Photograph by Anthony Sergiew 
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PERFECT BLACK 
CREATES 
PERFECT COLOUR 



Combining LG's unique OLED technology with 4K resolution, LG OLED 4KTV 
brings you the finest viewing experience imaginable, delivering the 
purest blacks, most brilliant colours and clearest images. 

Masterfully engineered with a discreet style and sound designed by 
Harman / Kardon™, the LG OLED TV is the World's most advanced TV. Ever. 




WHMTHI'FI? 


LG OlaEDTV 


LGUEGMQV 



Hearst Studios 


Style / News 




Hannen II, 
£200 


Harvin, 

£125 


New season, 
new everything 


Hermes has made exemplary leather 
goods for170 years, but the Parisian 
house has always had a penchant 
for the unusual. The new Cabacity 
45 bag is a perfect example. Cut 
from Hunter cowhide and Cristobal 
bull-calf leather, it’s a two-in-one 
shopper, with a rigid tote-style outer 


and a removable over-the-shoulder 
inner. The two bags are made one by 
a series of poppers and interlocking 
tabs - it’s joyfully practical, but with 
all the aesthetic finesse you’d expect 
from Hermes. So, if you’re only 
going to buy one bag this season, 
buy two. £5,665, hermes.com 


02 

Ugg 

Tread I ite collection 

/ 

Ugg has unveiled wintry new additions 
to its Treadlite collection. A series 
of the label’s sturdiest designs have 
become super-light with the addition 
of a Treadlite sole, which is durable, 
comfortable and, most importantly, 
bafflingly lightweight. It’s the most stylish 
treat you can give your feet this season. 
uggaustralia.com 


Seton II, 
£150 


Victorinox’s military hardwear, plus 
ground-breaking boots and bags 


01 

Victorinox AAV ’15 


Hermes 

Cabacity 45 bag 


Wilhelm Blouson 

/ 

Victorinox’s Archetypes range, 
designed by its artistic director 
Christopher Raeburn, is a collection 
we’re particularly excited about. 
Inspired by military surplus garments 
and the brand’s archive, it’s a fusion 
of form and function. We especially 
like the Wilhelm Blouson, a modern 
take on the army bomber. Victorinox’s 
new modular lining system also 
impresses, allowing the collection’s 
quilted gilet and the full-sleeve liner 
to be clipped into waterproof outer 
layers. £525, victorinox.com 



style / Watches 



miNG 


ESQUIRE 


APPROVES,^ 

Black steel SuperOcean 
Limited Edition Chronograph 
M2000, £4, -40013 g | 
Q by Breitling ^ 
B. breitling. com 


Q 


JAMES GURNEY 


This goes deep 


If you’re diving down 2,000m, take Breitling’s limited-edition SuperOcean with you 


The SuperOcean M2000 inherits its DNA from 
Breitling’s pilot watches, making it the world’s only 
chronograph able to function at extreme depths. Rated 
to 2,000m (6,600ft), the M2000 has a unique magnetic 
push-piece system, a patented device that enables the 
chronograph controls to be used safely underwater. 

The M2000 has already appeared in a stainless steel 
version, and now the independent Swiss manufacturer 
has released a 250-piece limited edition featuring 


a satin-brushed steel case treated with a high-resistance 
carbon coating, which is matched to a chunky black rubber- 
inlaid bezel. Under the 4mm thick, glare-proofed sapphire 
crystal is a comparatively restrained black dial, while 
inside is a chronometer-rated SuperQuartz movement. 

The 46mm SuperOcean isn’t the only watch rated to an 
extreme depth, but it’s the one that shouts about its ability, 
weighing in at over i40g and sitting 19.1mm high. Superbly 
over-engineered, this is Breitling through and through. 
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Photograph by Luke Kirwan 















Subscribe today 

Every month. Every story. Every device 


PRINT + DIGITAL 

THREE FOR £5* 
SAVE 81 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine delivered monthly 
in print and to your iPad and iPhone, 
plus one issue of The Big Black Book 
for iPad and iPhone. 


^EST^ 
^DEAL^ 


Adam 

Driver 

hnim Cifrii la t iplnn' 
im 


PRINT 

THREE FOR £3* 

SAVE 76 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine delivered monthly in 
print with a special subscribers’ cover. 


DIGITAL 

THREE FOR £3* 

SAVE 66 PER CENT 

Esquire magazine plus two issues of 
The Big Black Book on your \Pa6 and iPhone. 


To subscribe, visit: esquire.co.uk/sep15 

or call 0844 848 1601 and quote offer code 1EQ10570 today 


Terms and Conditions: Offer valid for UK subscriptions by Direct Debit only. *After the first three issues, your subscription will continue at the rate of whichever package you chose. Print-only subscriptions will 
continue at £14.95 every six issues by Direct Debit. Digital-only subscriptions will continue at £14.95 every six issues by Direct Debit. Print + Digital bundle subscription will continue at £19.95 every six issues 
by Direct Debit. All orders will be acknowledged and you will be advised of commencement issue within 14 days. This offer cannot be used in conjunction with any other subscription offer and closes 1 September 
2015. The minimum subscription term is three months. This offer is available to subscribers accessing Esquire digital content on iPhone® and iPad® only. Other prices will apply to subscribers subscribing via 
Kindle Fire NOOK Tablet™, Google Play™, other Android™ tablets and Windows 8 devices. Esquire is published 12 times a year and normal cost of annual subscription in print is £51 based on a basic cover price 
of £4.25. The digital edition of Esquire is published 12 times a year and normal cost of annual subscription is £35.88 based on a basic cover price of £2.99. The print and digital editions of The Big Biack Book 
are published twice a year and the normal cost of The Big Biack Book is £6 per issue. All savings are based on the combined cover prices. For UK subscription enquiries, please telephone +44 844 848 5203. 
For overseas subscription prices and enquiries, please telephone +441858 438 838, or visit hearstmagazines.co.uk. For our data policy, please visit hearst.co.uk/dp. Lines are open weekdays 8am-9:30pm, 
Saturdays 8am-4pm. BT landline calls to 0844 numbers will cost no more than 5p per minute; calls made from mobiles usually cost more. 



The world’s most 
daring sport 

The woman reinventing 
men’s shoes 

The car revolutionising 
green transport 

The trend for 
^optimisation’ 


15 other maverick ideas, 
people and objects 
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Official fuel economy figures for the BMW i3: mpg N/A, CO 2 emissions Og/km^ nominal power output (electric motor) 75/102 kW/hp at 4,800 rpm; 
118 miles (combined cycle). Customer orientated range: up to 100 miles. Official fuel economy figures for the BMW 13 with Range Extender: 470.8 
Range Extender: 106 miles (weighted combined cycle). Customer orientated total range: up to 186 miles* Customer orientated range without use 








TKe Ultimate 
Driving Machine 


QPPOR 


^^ISSEC® 


BY^MOST 


EDISON 


With the i3 we saw opportunity for innovation everywhere, 
from the responsibly sourced eucalyptus dashboard to the 
lightweight, carbon-fibre bodyshell. You can even connect your 
car and your smartphone to access its location, charge level, 
and check if it^s locked, remotely. Or set your ideal temperature 
before you get in your car. 


peak power output (electric motor) 125/170 kW/hp, total average energy consumption per 62 miles/100 km (combined cycle) 12.9 kWh. Total range: 
mpg, CO 2 emissions 13g/km, total average energy consumption per 62 miles/1 00 km (weighted combined cycle) 115 kWh. Range without use of 

of Range Extender: up to 93 miles. Figures may vary depending ort different factors, including but not limited to individuail driving styie, climatic conditions, route characteristics and preconditioning. 



BMW / Mavericks 



Daniela Walker 

The Future Laboratory 
trend foreeaster on the 
boom in “optimisation” 
and DNA testing 


ESQUIRE: What is 
DNA testing? 

DANIELA WALKER: 

It’s a simple test, usually 
a mouth swab, that can 
predict whether you have a 
genetic predilection towards 
conditions such as diabetes 
or cancer. It’s not just drug 
companies getting involved, 
but the beauty sector, too. 
ESQ: Why has it become 
“a thing” now? 

DW: It’s become more 
accessible. There’s an 
American company, 
23andMe, that has 


Future speak: 
buzzwords 
for 2015 


‘Space-vertising’ 

When private companies 
test their brands in 
space: Nestle have sent 
up a KitKat, for example. 


launched in the UK letting 
you get tested for £125. 

At The Future Laboratory 
we coined optimisation or 
“the optimised self”. It used 
to be about getting six-pack 
abs. Now people think, 

“I don’t want to be perfect, 

I want to be at my most 
optimal.” And the way you 
can best do that is down 
to your DNA. 

ESQ: Where is the idea 
set to grow? 

DW: In the health sector. 
Now you can be your own 
personal NHS. Devices 


‘Neuromorphics’ 

Training computers to 
think like humans do, 
like something out of 
Terminator or i-Robot 

‘Mydeation’ 

Using a group to solve 
a specific, individual 
problem, usually to 
spawn new business. 


“Commc 
instinci 
of it is 
— Geon 
Shaw 


Blue sky 
thinking 


Illustrations by Satoshi Hashimoto 


How the best inventions, and their 
maverick creators, didn’t care about 
following the rules 

01 

BASE jumping 


(at 31 .im the lowest on 
record); and the then- 
under-construction One 
World Trade Center (542m); 
while Dean Potter was the 
first to jump with his dog. 
Whisper. It’s a dangerous 
sport: Potter was killed 
in May this year jumping in 
Yosemite and Boenish died 
in a jump from Norway’s 
Troll Wall in 1984, aged 
just 43. He is the subject 
of acclaimed documentary 
Sunshine Superman (2014). 


BASE jumping is an 
acronym for a sport where 
you use a parachute or 
wingsuit to jump from 
a building, antenna, span 
or the Earth (ie, a cliff). Carl 
Boenish was the first, 
freefalling from El Capitan 
in the Yosemite National 
Park, California in 1978. 
Since, jumps have taken 
place from Venezuela’s 
Angel Falls, the highest 
waterfall in the world 
(980m); St Paul’s Cathedral 


BMW / Mavericks 



DriveNow 

The car club helping clean up city streets, by UK director Joseph Seal-Driver 





ESQUIRE: What is DriveNow? 

JOSEPH SEAL-DRIVER: It’s on-demand 
car use. Walking down the street you can 
unlock a car with your phone, jump in, type 
in a pin code, drive it wherever you want 
then drop it wherever you want. It’s summed 
up by the expression: find it, drive it, drop it. 
ESQ: What’s the take-up been like? 

JSD: We started in London last December 
and after three months we had 10,000 users. 
We’re now in eight other cities worldwide. 
ESQ: Does it benefit the environment? 

JSD: We know 38 per cent of our customers 
end up either selling their car or not buying 
one. DriveNow replaces privately owned 
vehicles in cities, which frees up space. Also 
if you’re driving on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


you tend to be more efficient — you don’t 
drive down to the shops to buy some milk. 
London is not where it should be in terms 
of mobility models or car sharing. We’re 
aiming for one million members by 2025. 
ESQ: What’s feedback been like? 

JSD: It’s varied. Some like the freedom 
of not having to own a car — being able 
to jump in one and go down the pub, 
leave it there and get home another way. 

For other people it’s about being in 
a family and not needing two vehicles. 

ESQ: Finally: we can’t help noticing... you 
have an appropriate surname for your job. 
JSD: Yes. It’s nominative determinism 
— where your name is the job you do. It was 
written in the stars. Please don’t put that in. 



02 

Instagram 

Just 18 months after it first 
appeared, Instagram, the 
photo sharing app, was sold 
to Facebookfor£665m in 
2012. The use of hashtags 
to mark categories made 
photos easily searchable 
and helped attract like- 
minded people, while the 
ability to add filters turned 
average photographers into 
professional-looking ones. 
With 300m users sharing 
70m photos and videos 
a day, it’s now the fastest 
growing social network. 
Endorsements from celebs 
as varied as Obama, Taylor 
Swift and Kim Kardashian 
make it one of the defining 
platforms of the 21st century. 


“Creativity is intelligence having fun 
— Albert Einstein o ^ 
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such as Fitbits encourage 
what they call “upstream 
wellness” — meaning you 
look upstream to make 
sure you’re taking care 
of yourself rather than 
waiting for a diagnosis. 
ESQ: Doesn’t it all sound 
a bit American? 
DW:LAand New York 
are the market’s 
heartland. LA has been 
juicing for 20 years, so 
it’s not anything new. 

But we definitely think 
DNA testing will go 
mainstream. 


‘Gesture tech’ 

As it sounds. Allows 
users to control 
things by simply 
moving their arms. 

‘Child technology 
officers’ 

Experts predict kids 
will soon get jobs 
explaining tech to us. 



03 

Sat-nav 

The first auto-navigation 
system was invented in 
1909. JW Jones’ Live-Map 
Meter was a turntable 
with a pointer for the driver 
to thread paper disks 
for individual routes while 
it measured distance 
and direction via a cable 
attached to the car’s odometer. 
Before making journeys, drivers 
would buy paper discs with the 
route to their destination 
dictated by The Touring Club of 
America. Variations on 
the Jones Live-Map Meter 
followed for decades - even as 
late as 1981 with the first 
computerised version. Yet it 
wasn’t until 1988 that a group of 
computer programmers came 
up with the first digital 
road map of Britain, the 
AutoRoute journey planner, 
paving the way for sat-nav. 


Scalextric 

‘ Model enthusiast Fred Francis 
launched Scalex in 1952, which 
allowed kids to propel a model 
car forward by pulling out the 
steering wheel. But by the 
mid-Fifties, the craze for 
clockwork toys was beginning 
to decline so, for a new angle, 
Francis turned to the race 
track. He hit upon the idea of a 
player-controlled car on 
a track, something that would 
heighten competition. His 
concept was a tinplate toy with 
an electric engine, steered by a 
gimbal wheel that picked up 
a current in the groove of the 
track, driven by a simple on/ 
off switch. There was no 
throttle manipulation and the 
control of power was crude, 
but when Scalex-electric 
- later Scalextric - launched, 
it was an instant hit. The 
industry expanded rapidly over 
the next two decades, with 
plastic car bodies replacing 
metal ones. The brand has 
been run by a few companies, 
including toy train specialists 
Tri-ang. Currently owned by 
Hornby, a 2015 Legends series 
includes replicas of some of 
the world’s most famous 


05 

The white Lab coat 

The white lab coat made its first 
appearance in the late 1800s. 

Before that, coats worn to protect 
clothing were beige. But as huge 
leaps were made in health and 
medicine, physicians and 
surgeons strove for respectability. 
White symbolises healing, 
sanitation and seriousness. 

In America, surgeons became 
the first to wear the white coat, 
and it quickly became the uniform 
of physicians, health workers, 
scientists and anyone involved 
in lab work. In Argentina, Uruguay, 
Spain and Bolivia, white coats 
are also worn by schoolchildren 
as their daily uniform. 



7:30AM 

The best time to get ideas is right after 
waking (and creativity peaks in the morning) 
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The recycling 
symbol 


The Chinese invented 


sunglasses some time in the 
12th century, though without 
polarised lens technology 
or acetate framework. Theirs 
were a single crude piece of 
smoked quartz mounted in 
rough frames to block out 
sunlight. Mass-produced 
sunglasses arrived in 1929, 
when American Sam Foster 
began selling them on the 
beaches of Atlantic City, 

New Jersey, under the name 
Foster Grant. Life magazine 
reported “a new fad for wear 
on city streets...” Today, the 
designer sunglasses market 
is worth around £8bn. 


A Mbbius strip formed of three 
arrows, the recycling symbol was 
designed by Hawaii-born graphic 
designer and architect Gary 
Anderson and is one of the most 
readily identifiable and ubiquitous 
logos in the modern world. 

As a 23-year-old engineering 
student, Anderson won a high 
school student competition to 
raise awareness for the first 
Earth Day in 1970 (his prize was 
$2,000). Although its impact 
has been compared to the logos 
of Nike and Coca-Cola, it wasn’t 
until the Nineties that Anderson 
became widely acknowledged as 
its creator. He continues to work in 
social science and urban planning. 


Sunglasses 
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Kale 


Mention of the plant brassica 
oleracea can be found in Roman 
times and it was widely eaten in 
Europe up until the Middle Ages. 

Its nutritious green or purple leaves 
are loaded with calcium, beta 
carotene, vitamins K and C, and 
sulforaphane, which has known 
anti-cancer properties. Its 
fashionability as a super-food has 
seen it sold in smoothies, crisps, 
cocktails and even face creams. 
You can thank (or blame) Oberon 
Sinclair of marketing agency 
My Young Auntie. Hired by the 
American Kale Association in 2012, 
she targeted chefs at hip NYC 
restaurants including Balthazar, 

The Fat Radish and Bar Pitti. In 2013 
in the UK, 3,048 tonnes of kale were 
sold. The same year, 262 babies 
born in the US were named Kale. 


274,174 

The number of patents 
filed in Europe in 2014, the 
highest total ever 


Jake Dyson 

Son of vacuum cleaner pioneer has his own bright ideas 


ESQUIRE : You have 
invented a light... 

JAKE DYSON: Yes, the 
dimmable CSYS task light: 
a high-powered desk lamp. 
We spent ages 
investigating how to cool 
LEDs without additional 
electricity. We took 
a principle from computer 
technology called heat 
pipes which transfer heat 
very fast away from 
a heat source. They’re 
copper tubes with a 
vacuum inside, like in 
outer space. Because we’re 
running our LEDs at 55°C 
as opposed to 120-150°C, 
our product lasts 37 years, 
rather than seven. 

ESQ: They’re a more 
permanent option? 


JD: I don’t believe in 
light bulbs, I believe 
in light fixtures. 

ESQ: Did it take long 
to develop? 

JD: It took about three 
years, working alongside 
the most experienced 
microprocessor cooling 
unit manufacturers in the 
world, the people that 
design for Apple, Intel and 
Hewlett-Packard. Now 
we’re bringing more 
high-powered lighting 
applications into 
architectural projects for 
airports, so they don’t 
have to service, or change, 
a bulb for years. 

ESQ: How did you get into 
all this? 

JD: I set up my company 


“If you are working on 
something exeiting you 
really care about, you 
don’t have to be pushed, 
the vision pulls you” 

— Steve Jobs 


The guitar solo 

Most famously heard in rock’n’roll, 
the guitar solo’s roots are in the 
blues with John Lee Hooker and ^ 
Muddy Waters performing melodic f 
passages on electric guitar, often ^ ^ 

with a bottleneck slide. Originally, ^ f 
the electric guitar was a rhythm | | 

instrument, but in the late Thirties, | 

jazz musicians such as Charlie 
Christian in the Benny Goodman ' 
Sextet, began stepping forward for ' 
extended solos. Country pioneer 
Ernest Tubb is considered to have 
the first guitar solo on a hit record 
in his 1941 track “Walking the Floor 
Over You”. Chuck Berry, Les Paul, 

BB King, Jimi Hendrix, Jeff Beck, 

Jimmy Page, Eric Clapton and 
Slash are just a few among 
thousands of virtuosos who 
made the guitar solo a star 
feature of their work. 
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Paula Gerbase 

Designer of the modernist 1205 label on being appointed artistie direetor of John Lobb 


ESQUIRE: To modernise John Lobb shoes, 
you started by going back into the archive. 
Is that right? 

PAULA GERBASE: Yes. It was almost 
like an archaeological dig, so you start 
to understand not just the value of the 
company, but also where the company 
started. It becomes quite exciting. 

ESQ: Did it change your idea of John Lobb? 
PG: I think, like most people, my perception 
Lobb was of a gentlemen’s brand. 
You know, St James’s, gentlemen’s clubs, 
drinking and cigars. But when you 
get to the roots of the original John Lobb, 
you find he wasn’t from a wealthy 
background at all. He was a farmer’s son. 

So then the human side starts to unravel. 
ESQ: Is designing shoes difficult? 

PG: There’s a certain technical prowess that 
comes with making a shoe, as there is with 


any garment. But if you cut the armhole of 
a suit imm off then maybe the fit is slightly 
off. You do that with a shoe and it will create 
pain for that person all day long. 

ESQ: One of the first things you produced 
for John Lobb was a tennis shoe. Not what 
people expected... 

PG: Those were from the archive. They 
had very distinctive rubber soles, with six 
eyelets. Very elegant. And speaking to 
[today’s] customer, they want to be able 
to wear John Lobb for all occasions. 

ESQ: Why do you think John Lobb 
approached you? 

PG: I guess because my background was 
unusual. I design for women with my brand 
[1205] but I also do mens. Unlike many 
[fashion] designers, I have a very traditional 
upbringing on Savile Row. I love to work 
with tradition and make it modern. 




"Practise isn’t the thing you do once you’re good. 
It’s the thing you do that makes you good” 

— — Malcolm Gladwell 


in 2006 when I started 
looking at uplighting. 

I noticed a lot of Italian 
lighting companies like 
Flos and Artemide were 
making beautiful objects 
but weren’t thinking 
about light quality or what 
you can do with a light. 
Since January, we’ve 
integrated lighting into 
Dyson. It’s very keen 
to develop lighting within 
its portfolio. 

ESQ: Given your family, 
were you encouraged to 
invent things as a boy? 

JD: To be honest, at school 
it was the only thing I was 
good at. I’ve never been 
directed or advised to go 
down a path. I’ve just been 
fortunate enough to do so. 


10 

The ice cream 
cone 

The provenance of the ice cream 
cone is controversial. Paper and 
metal cones were used in England, 
France and Germany before the 
19th century. Visitors to DCisseldorf, 
Germany, reported eating ice 
cream out of edible cones in the 
late 1800s. Ice cream dates back 
to China in 618AD when King Tang 
of Shang enjoyed a dish of buffalo 
milk, flour and camphor. Before 
cones, ice cream was either licked 
out of a small glass called a “penny 
lick” (washed out for the next 
customer), or served in 
waxed paper wraps, 
called “hokey 
pokeys”. American 
Abe Doumar invented 
the biscuit cone as we 
know it. Aged 16, he rolled 
up a waffle, placed a scoop 
of ice cream on top and 


sold his “cones” at the St Louis 
Exposition in 1904. At the 
Jamestown Exposition three years 
later, he shifted almost 23,000 of 
them and with his profits bought 
a semi-automatic cone-making 
machine and opened Doumar’s 
Drive-In Virginia, which still serves 
hand-rolled ice creams today. 
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Dare 
to be 
different 


Former minister and green maverick Lord 
Drayson heralds the future of transport 

“WeVe got to find a way of evolving the way we live,” says 
Lord Drayson. “That doesn’t mean we have to stop doing 
the things we love, just find new ways to do them.” 

Finding new ways to do things you enjoy serves as a neat 
summation of Lord Drayson’s maverick career. He has led 
businesses in motorsport, food and bioscience, as well as 
setting speed records in electric cars. Today, he is CEO of 
Drayson Racing Technologies, a motorsport R&D business. 

“If you show people you can turn up to a race and win 
with an environmentally sustainable car, then you’re going 
to get people interested,” he says. 

Little wonder then, that Lord Drayson is an avid 
supporter of the BMW is — another green maverick that 
won’t compromise on performance. Driven by an emission- 
free electric motor, every detail of the BMW is has been 
designed for life on the road. It boasts an impressive real- 
world range of up to loo miles thanks to the high-voltage 
lithium-ion battery, while the intelligent BMW 
ConnectedDrive Service means you can remotely charge 
your car, or check on the availability of charge-points at your 
destination. Just some of the reasons why the BMW is is the 
leader in the “premium electric car” category, winning as 
many awards for its design as for its green vision. 

“Technology provides people with the tools to see that 
the little things really do make a difference,” Lord Drayson 
says. “The future of the car is electric.” 


“If you show you can 
win a race with an 
environmentally 
sustainable car, 
you’re going to get 
people interested” 
— Lord Drayson 



Words by Johnny Davis Photograph by Benedict Redgrove 
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The BMWiS’s 
sustainability 

The is from BMW is the first 
premium car designed from 
the ground up to be powered 
by an electric drive system, 
meaning it doesn’t have the 
compromising position of 
other EVs. Featuring 
LifeDrive architecture, the 
aluminium Drive module 
and the high-tech carbon 
fibre Life module combine 
to form an ultra-light, 
extremely strong design. 

The result: improved energy 
efficiency, optimum range 
and greater safety. The 
interior features olive-leaf 
tanned leather using a 
natural agent extracted from 
European olive trees, while 
the eucalyptus wood of the 
instrument panel is from 
responsibly-managed 
forests. It takes around 70 
per cent less water to build 
a BMW is than a comparable 
car, while renewable raw 
materials and recycled 
plastics make up 25 per 
cent of the cabin’s interior. 



BMW is 

Engine: electric motor 
Power: I68bhp 
Top speed: 9Smph 
0-62mph:7.2 secs 

Range: up to 100 miles on pure electric 
Emissions: Og/m CO 2 
Price: from £S0,980 

Government plug-in car grant: £5,000 towards the price 


Esquire’s BMW iS 
photographed at the Lee 
Valley VeloPark in Queen 
Elizabeth Olympic Park, 
London, July 2015 





THE FUTURE IS S%I^CF 
BIGGER.IHAiPrffE PAST. 


BERNERS-LEE 


Redefining motoring takes a different kind of thinking. You have 
to let go of what went before. You have to take risks. Only then 
do you break new ground. But you don^t need to look to the 
future to drive a BMW i3. It*s already here. Emission free, almost 
completely silent and delivering incomparable driving enjoyment, 
you could say it^s something of a maverick. 


Official fuel economy figures for the BMW i3: mpg N/A, CO 2 emissions Og/km, nominal power output (electric motor) 75/102 kW/hp at 4,800 rpm; 
118 miles (combined cycle). Customer orientated range: up to 100 miles. Official fuel economy figures for the BMW 13 with Range Extender: 470,8 
Range Extender: 106 miles (weighted combined cycle). Customer orientated total range: up to 186 miles. Customer orientated range without use 




TKe Ultimate 
Driving Machine 


THE ELECTRIC CAR THAT DRIVES LIKE A BMW, 


peak power output (electric motor) 125/170 kW/hp, total average energy consumption per 62 miles/100 km (combined cycle) 12.9 kWh- Total range: 
mpg, CO 2 emissions 13g/km, total average energy consumption per 62 miles/1 00 km (weighted combined cycle) 11.5 kWh. Range without use of 

of Range Extender: up to 93 miles. Figures may vary depending ort different factors, including but not limited to individuail driving styie, climatic conditions, route characteristics and preconditioning. 



Edited by Johnny Davis 
illustrations by Satoshi Hashimoto 
Photographs by Benedict Redgrove 
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Powered by BMW i 







1719 t 


The Swinkels family begin 
brewing in Lieshout. 


1924 o 


Johannes Swinkels produces 
our first pilsner beer. 



2015 * 



It’s more 
than a beer, 
it’s part of 
the family. 


Bavaria 




Family Owned. Independent Since 1719. 


bavarial719.co.uk 

#bavarial719 

d ri n kaware.co.uk 
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THE RELUCTANT COOK 


Seasons to taste 


Why every great chef is obsessed with the time of year 



^ Chefs are odd creatures. They spend 
i8 hours a day in hot, windowless 
kitchens drinking unhealthy amounts 
of coffee and working in one of the 
most stressful environments I know. 
It’s no wonder some of them are 
unhinged and the rest are, well, 
eccentric. The most remarkable thing 
about them, however, is that they seem 
to thrive on (and often enjoy) these 
terrible working conditions. 

In fact, they will boast to each 
other Python-esquely about who is 


hardest done by: “I worked 90 hours 
last week, four back-to-back doubles 
and still managed an almighty bender 
on Friday.” “That’s nothing. I put in 14 
shifts, had two hours sleep and spent 
Thursday morning in A&E — sliced 
my hand and needed 31 stitches.” 

I have seen chefs proudly display 
burns on their forearms like they are 
chevrons on an officer’s uniform: the 
more scars, the higher the rank. 
When I started as a waiter in the 
early Nineties, I’ve got to say, it was 


Above: Norman 
prepares tangy, 
zesty mackerel 
tartare- summer 
on a plate 


a lot worse. I worked with a head chef 
who was a dreadful bully, honked 
terrifying quantities of cocaine all day 
long, and reserved the most vitriolic 
abuse for us waiters. There has always 
been back-of-house/ front-of-house 
rivalry in restaurants, but this guy 
took it to another level. One night, 
during a particularly busy service, 
and foaming at the nostrils with gak, 
he threw a tantrum at a waitress. It 
was so spectacularly loud and violent, 
pans flying and trays clattering onto > 


Photographs by Scott Grummett 
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the floor, that the entire restaurant 
stopped and turned to the kitchen, 
open-mouthed, to spectate. He was 
stretchered off in an ambulance 
that evening. We expected to hear 
of a heart attack or a stroke, but no. 

He was back to work at yam the next 
morning, bright-as-a-button. “Did 
everyone have a good night?” 

Fm using extremes to make the 
point that chefs are driven people, 
motivated by passion and a desire 
for excellence. That’s why they push 
themselves to extremes, lose their rags 
at the (real or imagined) incompetence 
of others, and live and breathe food and 
cooking in a way that makes them seem 
obsessed and, well, slightly peculiar. 

The best chefs, in my experience, 
share one major obsession in common 


‘ ‘My favourite season is 
summer and I try to stretch 
it out for as long as possible” 


— seasonality. Nothing will make 
a professional cook happier than the 
first new season English asparagus 
in early April or tender Welsh lamb 
in June. Personally, November and 
the approach of winter is only made 
bearable by the thought of partridge, 
salsify, kale and radicchio, among 
many other ingredients to come. 

Chefs love the seasons because they 
remind us the planet is turning. Life is 
a cycle and there is a direct correlation 
between the food on our plates, the 


rhythms of the Earth beneath us and 
movements of the sun above us. Chefs 
are sensitive creatures, after all: they 
just want to love and be loved. 

My favourite season is summer 
and I try to stretch it out for as long as 
possible, from May to September. One 
of the iconic ingredients of the season 
is mackerel and our south coast is 
teeming with them, from Sussex to 
Cornwall. Its depth of flavour and 
tangy richness makes this fish 
so versatile, but I like to do as little 
as possible to mackerel, sometimes 
preparing it raw. This dish is a firm 
favourite at my restaurant, Polpo. El 
Russell Norman owns and runs Polpo, 
Polpetto, Mishkin's and Spuntino, all 
in London. Visit russellnorman.co; 
@RussellNorman_ 



Mackerel tartare 

with horseradish and carta di musica 
(Sardinian flatbread), which is sold 
in Italian delicatessens and better 
supermarkets. If you can’t find it, any 
crisp flatbread will work equally as well. 


Serves four 

• lOOg creme fraTche 

• 2tbsps (or more) grated horseradish 

• 2tsps Dijon mustard 

• Fine table salt 

• Ground black pepper 

• Caster sugar 

• 4 mackerel fillets, skinned 

• Half a cucumber, skinned and 
seeds removed 

• Handful of capers and small gherkins 
(combined) 

• Extra virgin olive oil 

• Juice of one lemon 

• Small handful of flat parsley, chopped 

• 8 sheets of carta di musica 


Method 

1 Mix the creme fraTche, horseradish and 
mustard with a pinch of salt and pepper. 

Stir together and taste. Add a pinch of 
caster sugar if the creme fraTche is too tart, 
or horseradish if you like it hot. Refrigerate. 

2 Finely dice the mackerel and set aside. 
Peel and finely dice the cucumber, sprinkle 
with salt and caster sugar, and set aside 

in a colander for one hour. Finely chop the 
capers and gherkins. 

3 Combine everything in a large bowl and 
season with salt and pepper, adding a glug 
of olive oil, the lemon juice and the chopped 
parsley. Taste and season if necessary. 

4 Press equal amounts of the mixture 
into an 8cm ring mould on the centre 
of your four serving plates. Serve with 
the carta di musica and a large dollop of 
horseradish cream. 
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JAMES JORDAN, VINTAGE MOTORCYCLE BUILDER 
SEAN WILD, APPRENTICE 
KINGDOM OF KICKS 
HACKNEY WICK, LONDON 


FLAGSHIP STORE 

14A NEWBURGH ST, W1 F7RU - LONDON 



SHOP AT BARACUTAOOM 


ENGLAND 
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On the 
money 

Paul Smith’s latest leather 
accessory collection finds 
inspiration close to home 


Sir Paul Smith’s new eight-piece 
collection of wallets, card holders 
and laptop cases, titled No 9, is 
inspired by his London store on 
Mayfair’s Albemarle Street. Cut 
from English-sourced calf skin, 
every item in the collection is 
embossed with an interlocking 
geometric motif that matches 
the cast-iron facade of the flagship 
store, and each is available in 11 
bold colours. The shop, should 
you care to drop in, is at number 
9, but we figured you’d guessed 
that already, paulsmith.co.uk 


Black leather 
document 
holder, £495 


Tan leather billfold 
wallet, £200 

Mustard leather 
cardholder, £130 

Mint leather 
cardholder, £170 

Orange Leather 
iPad pouch, £350 

Blue leather wallet 
pouch, £200. 

All by Paul Smith 


Staying sleek 

A bulky wallet ruins 
the fall of your suit 
(tip: wear a Paul Smith 
streamlined one), as 
do many other factors. 
Here are four tricks to 
keep your line smooth 


Wear your belt 
backwards 

Seriously. Odd, perhaps, but 
buckles break the trousers/ 
shirt link. Make sure your belt 
matches your trousers, and 
before you fasten up, spin it 
round your waist to keep it out 
of sight (this only succeeds if 
you keep your suit jacket on). 


Get a decent bag 

No matter how beautiful your 
wallet is, if you carry it in 
a trouser pocket, it’s going to 
bulge out beneath the fabric. 
So stick it in a bag, along 
with your phone, keys, other 
essential accessories and 
bulky spare change. 


Get your pants right 

It isn’t just a female affliction: 
if your trousers are cut slim, 
we can probably see your 
pants. If you wear snugger- 
fitting trousers, be sure to 
opt for matching trunks 
that sit close to the skin in 
an elastic fabric. Save baggy 
boxers for the weekend. 


Take note of fabric 

Textured fabrics soak up 
more light than those that 
are brushed smooth, and that 
means creases, lumps and 
bumps are less noticeable. 

In this instance, fabrics such 
as hopsack and seersucker 
are your best friends. 
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Mondaine 

Helvetica 

Swiss 

Made 

1234567890 
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Available at high quality retail stores throughout the UK. 

For further details visit www.mondaine-helvetica.com or contact Burton McCall Ltd 
Tel: +44 (0) 116 234 4656 / email: info@bml-watches.com 


Swiss + Watch 


www.mondaine.com www.mondaine-helvetica.com 
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MADE* YOU LOOK 





; £699 


1 Jonah 3 Seater Sofa 


£79 

Zable Side Table 


MADEXOM 

GREAT DESIGN DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 

SHOP ONLINE WITH CODE ESQUIRE FOR £30 OFF* 


■£300 


spend- Offer ends 7th Septeniber 2015. Offer does not include delivery end cannot be used alongside other offers. 
Prices and details are correct at the time of going to print. Subject to availability 
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The private dining v/ ; ' 
room at Bob Bob 
R i ca rd , So ho, -London 


Oh, get a room! 


Fed up with boorish diners at the next tabie? Book one of these 


^ London boasts some 
of the world’s best 
restaurants, meaning 
you’re rarely more than 
a few meters away from 
some amazing food. There 
is always the risk, however, 
that you’ll be seated next to 
that table of shouty finger- 
clickers, who loudly order 
the most expensive wine 
then complain to the waiter 
that their dry-aged Angus 
steak isn’t rare enough. 
Thankfully, there’s a way 
to avoid such vulgarities: 
the private dining room. 



Bob Bob Ricard 


The Soho restaurant known for its “Push 
for Champagne” buttons has enjoyed 
much success since it opened in 2009. 

Its dining room downstairs has been newly 
refurbished, complete with compact dance 
floor. While you may have already enjoyed 
the cozy opulence of a booth in the Blue or 
Red Room, BBR’s best dining experience 
lies through a set of heavy curtains past the 
bar. Modelled on the royal dining carriage, 
this private room is chic, sumptuous and, 
best of all, discreet. If you book a table 
for ten or more, you’ll be placed in here 
automatically, but you might have to do 
so three months in advance... 

What to eat You can’t go wrong with the big 
beef Wellington for two to share (£89). 

7 Upper James Street; bobbobricard. com > 
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The London Edition 

Accessed via a spiral staircase, this i4-seat 
private room perches above the bustling Berners 
Tavern, one of Esquire's favourite London 
breakfast spots. After your meal, pop in to the 
Punch Room, a reservations-only cocktail bar. 
What to eat Nothing surpasses Jason 
Atherton’s whole Dover sole, roasted Jersey 
Royals, burnt butter and capers (£35). 

70 Berners Street, WIT; editionhotels.com 



Marcus at The Berkeley 

Surely one of the best dining 
experiences in London, the Chef’s 
Table at Marcus allows guests to 
observe the inner workings of one 
of the city’s most critically acclaimed 
kitchens. With space for 10, diners sit 
around a vast slab of porcelain and 
take in an unadulterated, private 
view of the team working tirelessly 
to create some of the best food in 
the capital. Those with a sensitive 
disposition may want to avert their 
ears, as it can get pretty heated in 
there - but that’s all part of the fun. 
What to eat The bespoke eight- 
coursedinner menu is the way to go, 
especially with the perfectly matched 
wine menu (from £150). The Berkeley, 
SWIX; marcus-wareing.com 




Spring at Somerset House 

One of the most hyped openings of the year. 
Spring - from Australian Skye Gyngell, formerly 
behind the Michelin-starred Petersham 
Nurseries - lives up to the fuss. Available for 
hire for up to 25 guests, the focus is on fresh, 
simple, seasonal food, and it’s best enjoyed 
in the bright surrounds of the glass-roofed, 
orangery-esque Salon, with its large windows, 
airy high ceilings and original cornicing. 

What to eat Slow-cooked veal shin with 
borlotti, datterini, rocket and salmoriglio 
(£32). You won’t be disappointed. Somerset 
House, WC2R; springrestaurant.co.uk 



Brunswick House Cafe 


Near Vauxhall Bridge, but don’t be 
put off by the postcode. A vaulted 
stone portico welcomes guests 
into a Georgian gem, which avoids 
the architectural ravages of the 
modern buildings it sits among. 
The site is home to architectural 
salvage company Lassco, and 
is crammed full of furniture, floor 
lights, chandeliers, posters, 
mirrors and even urns, which can 
be bought from the adjoining scrap 


yard. Several rooms can be 
booked privately, too. The 
inventive British food comes 
courtesy of the cafe’s highly 
acclaimed kitchen, headed 
up by head chef and founder 
Jackson Boxer. 

What to eat The simple main of 
asparagus, eggs and lardo (on the 
three-course set menu for £19). 

30 Wandsworth Road, SI/1/8; 
brunswickhouse.co 


The Ivy 

Once the only place to see and 
be seen, Richard Caring’s much 
loved Ivy has reopened after its 
major refurbishment late last year 
and, we’re happy to report, the 
restaurant is better than ever. The 
private dining room has space for 
up to 60 people (or 100 for drinks 
and canapes), and chef Gary Lee 
is on hand to create bespoke 
seasonal menus for any event. 
What to eat The Ivy hamburger, 
obviously (£14.50). 7-5 West 
Street, WC2H; the-ivy.co.uk 
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WWW.STONEISLAND.CO.uk DISTdlBUT^O BY FOUR +44 (0)29 76609190 



44649 DAVID-TC 

HOODED PARKA IN DAVID-TC. BEGINNING WITH A LIGHT STAR-SHAPED POLYESTER/POLYAMIDE 
SUBSTRATE, GARMENTS IN DAVID-TC ARE SEWN AND THEN SIMULTANEOUSLY GARMENT DYED AND 
TREATED WITH AN ANTI-DROP AGENT. DURING THE DYE PROCESS, UNDER PRESSURE AT 130°C, 

THE FABRIC UNDERGOES HEAT INDUCED COMPRESSION, RADICALLY TRANSFORMING ITS HAND 
AND BODY FOR A TRULY UNIQUE TACTILE EXPERIENCE. PADDED WITH THE FINEST DOWN. DE- 
TACHABLE SHEEPSKIN HOOD LINING. FRONT POCKETS WITH DIAGONAL BUTTON FLAP. DIAGONAL 
CHEST POCKETS WITH HIDDEN ZIP FASTENING. HIDDEN ZIP FASTENING AND BUTTONS. 

FLAGSHIP STORE: 
79 BREWER STREET_L0ND0N_W1F 9ZN 


STONE ISLAND 



v.AN UNDERSTATED 
,„GROOMINC RANGE EOR MEN 
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Paris match 

Moncler combines its outerwear expertise 
with Ami’s affordable luxury know-how 


^ A Moncler overcoat is a winter 
essential. Stuffed with premium 
down, the French-Italian brand’s 
jackets are the most insulating, not 
to mention best-looking, outer layers 
out there, akin to wearing a very 
stylish sleeping bag. Now, Moncler 
has teamed up with designer-of-the- 
moment Alexandre Mattiussi of 
Parisian brand Ami for a one-off 
capsule collection of ultra-modern 
pieces to complete your winter 
wardrobe. Titled “Moncler A”, the 


collection features bomber and 
puffa jackets and Chesterfield coats, 
all combining Moncler’s classic 
technical fabrics with traditional 
English cloths such as Shetland and 
dogtooth check. Cut oversized, as is 
the current bias, most pieces display 
an expanded Moncler crest, while 
the slouchy denim jackets and jeans 
— a Mattiussi specialty — are 
contemporary and edgy. Available 
at selected stores. 
moncler.com; amiparis.fr 



White/blue sheepskin/leather 
backpack, £530 



Brown checked wool-tweed/ 
sheepskin jacket, £i,265 



Grey wool-tweed trousers, £280 
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James Anderson 

England's No.1 
wicket taker 
of all time* 


Wellman'' has helped my 
energy release, stamina and 
focus during long matches. 
Since using this supplement, 
I feel fantastic thanks 
to Vitabiotics!” / 


Wellman® is an advanced range 
of nutritional products, tailored to 
the specific requirements of men. 

It has helped world renowned 
Test Bowler James Anderson 

so whether you are playing or not, 
why not see what it can do for you? 


wEllman 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


weUmdn 


health & vitality 

as used' by featiing sportsmon 


health & vitality 

tn 50s. 60s & beyond 


health vitality 

iormonofaiSsges 

energy release 


face scrub 


reduction of 
tiredness St fatigue 


physioel^mrdse 


WEllman 


Original 


under eye face scrub 
serum 


anti-ageing 

moisturiser 


Nutrient Skin Therapy available from+ 

& www.wellman.co.uk 


VITABIOTICS 

SCIENCE OF HEALTHY LIVING 


From Boots, Superdrug, supermarkets, Holland & Barrett & pharmacies 

^England's all time highest international wicket-taker, 384 test wickets correct at 1 7 Apr 201 5. Source: www.jamesanderson61 3.com 

**UK's Nol men's supplement brand. Source: Nielsen GB ScanTrackTotal Coverage Value Sales S2 w/e 2Sth April 201 S.tAvailable from larger Boots stores,subject to availability. 
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White mischief: 
Wagner Moura stars as 
Colombian coke baron 
Pablo Escobar in Narcos 


Blurred lines 


CAREFUL: NETFLIX’S NEW COCAINE-TRAFFICKING DRAMA IS HIGHLY ADDICTIVE 
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America’s most wanted: 
Narcos plots the rise of 
Escobar’s Medellin 
cartel, which flooded 
the US with cocaine 




Narcos’ strength is its moral uncertainty. 
Escobar hangs his enemies from trees, 
but he also gives bank notes to the poor 


^ It’s not unusual for the first episode of any 
series to be a little boggy with backstory. 

Yes, we’re assured, there’s some exciting plot 
stuff coming our way, but not before we’ve 
waded through some turgid, unconvincing 
expositional dialogue that tells you exactly 
who everyone is, what they want, and why. 
The first episode of Narcos, the new Netflix 
Originals series that follows the likes of 
Orange is the New Black and House of Cards, 
is pretty much all backstory. But as the 
series is about Pablo Escobar and the Medellin 
cartel, which swamped the US with cocaine, 
this is fascinating backstory you’ll lap up. 

The lo-part series, directed by Brazil’s 
Jose Padilha, centres on the rise of Escobar 
from happy-go-lucky Colombian smuggler 
to filthily rich and internationally renowned 
drug lord, as seen through the eyes of a real- 
life US Drugs Enforcement Administration 
agent, Steve Murphy, who was sent to Bogota 
to capture or, better, kill him. But first we 
have to understand Escobar’s rise to and 
methods of power, which means extensive 
explanations of trade routes, smuggling 


techniques and even a little potted guide 
to how to make your own cocaine. 

Escobar is played with soft-faced menace 
by Brazilian Wagner Moura, who starred in 
Padilha’s Elite Squad, while the role of 
Murphy, the show’s de facto narrator, is taken 
by Boyd Holbrook, a US actor with the curious 
quality of resembling both Ryan Gosling and 
Mackenzie Crook. Murphy is teamed with 
Javier Pena, played by Pedro Pascal, whom 
eagle-eyed viewers might recognise as the 
ill-fated Oberyn Martell from Game of 
Thrones. Unlike HBO’s fantasy bonkbuster, 
however. Narcos doesn’t lure viewers in 
with lashings of sex and violence in the 
first episode, though it unleashes it with 
a vengeance in episode two — notably with 


the arrival of Mexican actress and future 
Bond siren Stephanie Sigman as a seductive 
journalist. (If that sounds like a lot of 
lesser-knowns, it takes about lo minutes for 
Luis Guzman to make an appearance.) 

Yet the strength of Narcos is its resolute 
commitment to moral uncertainty. Escobar 
hangs his enemies from trees, but he also 
gives wodges of bank notes to the poor 
(admittedly because he’s run out of places to 
hide them). The DEA guns down cartel foot 
soldiers, but it also executes innocent 
bystanders. There are no heroes here. All of 
which sets things up for a knotty, gnarly and 
gritty drama that will have you hooked. 

Narcoswill be available on Netflix on 28 August 
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Cover girl: Jonathan 
Fronzen’s fifth novel is 
written partly from the 
perspective of the 
young woman from 
whom it takes its title 



The heaviest 
weight 

CAN JONATHAN FRANZEN’S 
BOOKS EVER BE JUDGED 
FAIRLY AGAIN? 


For an author who writes a lot about 
psychological baggage, Jonathan Franzen’s 
books certainly come with some. As the 
details trickled out earlier this year about his 
newest, Purity, so too did the mutterings. 
Would he ever again write anything as good 
as The Corrections? Could he shake off the 
sporadic accusations of misogyny? Would 
his anointment, by Time magazine in 2010, 
as a “great American novelist” be cemented 
or subverted? So, it’s hard to sit down with 
Purity with a critical eye that possesses 
anything close to the quality of the book’s 
title. But let’s start with the facts. 

Purity is the name of one of four 
characters around whose close third-person 
accounts (with one foray into the first 
person) the novel is structured. Known as 
Pip, she is a pretty, magnetic, angry young 
woman from Oakland, struggling to find her 
role in the world and furious with her flaky, 
fragile mother for not telling her who her 
father is. A chance encounter pulls her into 
the orbit of Andreas Wolf, a creepy Julian 
Assange-esque German superstar, who 
finds Pip’s disinterest refreshing and sexy. 
The other sections are led by a middle-aged 
investigative reporter and his girlfriend, 
who champions Pip as a protegee and whose 
own relationship with her is more complex 
than any of them thinks. 

Franzen centred his best-selling books. 
The Corrections (2001) and Freedom (2010), 
on the epic unravelling of dysfunctional 
families. In Purity he goes further, 
presenting drifting fragments of families 
and a pattern of stand-in mother and father 
figures with shades of the Oedipal and the 
Electral. (Perhaps Franzen felt it 
thematically necessary, or wanted to set 
himself a particularly difficult descriptive 
challenge, but there’s a lot of sex in Purity.) 


The inspiration, or perhaps leitmotif, is 
Great Expectations, and there are spiritual 
orphans, ill-gotten fortunes, decaying 
old ladies and even an encounter with 
a mysterious convict. More importantly, it 
embraces a Dickensian sense of plot intrigue 
and pace, with more twists and revelations 
than his previous works. He also makes 
a stab at creating, in Pip, a female character 
who is attractive and damaged, yes, but also 
empathetic and engaging — though it helps 
that she’s juxtaposed with the chilly Andreas. 

Franzen is celebrated, and sometimes 
sneered at, for his ability to combine 
highfalutin ideas with engaging, accessible 
storytelling, and with the plotiness of 
Purity it seems he’s focusing on the latter. 
But he is still bold enough to compare the 
cleansing idealism of the internet age to the 


totalitarian activities of the Stasi; and he 
can write a description like this one of Pip’s 
mother’s hands: “It was as if the bones and 
veins were working their way to the surface; 
as if the skin were water receding to expose 
shapes at the bottom of a harbour.” 

Is it as good as The Corrections? Probably 
not, though it depends how much you like 
a storyline reveal over a lengthy discussion of 
middle-class ennui. Will some reviewers hate 
it, and still see his female characterisations 
as an outrage? You can bet his bottom dollar. 
But it’ll still be more smart, challenging 
and ambitious than anything else on the 
stand at WH Smith. As far as Franzen’s 
sizeable, dedicated and deserved readership 
goes, we see no shadow of a parting. 

Pur/t/by Jonathan Franzen is out on I September 
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Acting the Foals: (from left) 
Jimmy Smith, guitar; Jock 
Bevon, drums; Yonnis 
Philippokis, vocals, guitar; 
Walter Gervers, bass; 

Edwin Congreave, keys 




Wild horses 


WITH THEIR FOURTH ALBUM, FOALS GET OLDER, WISER, AND MAYBE A LITTLE DARKER 


If memory serves me right, my introduction 
to Foals was via teen drama Skins. However, 
I was a teenager myself back then and — 
as the TV show revealed — we were all jaded, 
beautiful, drug-addled ragamuffins, so 
I may well be mistaken. 

The association, at least, was still valid, 
because jittery teen angst and the band’s 
early releases went hand in hand. 

Their brand of bleepy, staccato, indie-dance 
garnered much affection early on, speaking 
to a swathe of Britain’s (pseudo) musically 
enlightened youth: kids who longed for 
something new to dance to at the nightclub 
on the trading estate. 

With their first album. Antidotes (2008), 
they seemed somehow more intellectual 
than other bands, but that may have been 
down to their collegiate formation (they met 
at Oxford university and quit to focus on the 


band), and lyrics such as, “This is our 
warning shot, your final call/An empty maw 
or gurning hearts, hollowed crowns...” 

The two Mercury Award-nominated 
albums that followed, 2010’s Total Life Forever 
and 2013’s Holy Fire, saw the band move away 
from that repetitive, tightly garbled sound 
toward something richer, more soaring and 
expansive. Progression was made, and the 
perils of early hype swerved. 

Now there’s a fourth album, and more 
forward steps. “‘What Went Down’ is the 
heaviest, nastiest song we’ve ever written,” 
says guitarist Jimmy Smith of the album’s 
title track. “We took elements from the last 
album and made them better. The poppy 
stuff is poppier, and the emotional stuff has 
bigger beats to make it more euphoric.” 

If you’re looking for those early signature 
angsty clicks and snappy drums, you won’t 


find them here. Produced by indie specialist 
James Ford (Arctic Monkeys, Florence 
and the Machine, Mumford & Sons) 

What Went Down was recorded in Provence, 
which allowed for barefoot walks on 
the grass, rather than the usual cig breaks 
in grimy car parks. But it wasn’t all 
Burgundy andboulangerie runs. “Everyone 
was relaxed and enjoying making music,” 
Smith explains. “I don’t think we’ll ever have 
a recording experience like that again.” 

A taste for the good life has crept into 
their attitude to touring, too. “The novelty 
wears off a bit,” Smith adds. “The desire to 
go apeshit is slowly declining.” But not too 
much. “Don’t get me wrong, we still have 
fun. But it would be awful to fuck it all up.” 

What Went Down (Warner Music) by Foals is 
released on 28 August 
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Growing up: Mistress 
America stars Greta 
Gerwig (left) as Brooke, 
who finds a young 
admirer in Tracy 
(Lola Kirke, right) 


Culture 



Screwball 

scramble 

DIRECTOR NOAH BAUMBACH 
DELIVERS ZANY EXISTENTIAL 
ENOUIRY - IN A MERE 84 MINUTES 


Noah Baumbach and his collaborator in 
both work and lurrrrve, Greta Gerwig, are 
a formidable double act. They co-wrote, he 
directed and she starred in his acclaimed 
2013 comedy drama Frances Ha, and they’ve 
teamed up in the same roles for this month’s 
Mistress America. In some ways it covers 
similar ground: Gerwig plays Brooke, 
a kooky twentysomething New Yorker 
whose joie de vivre is as infectious as her 
bank account is near to empty. This time, we 
see her through the eyes of a young admirer, 
Tracy (Lola Kirke, sister of Girls star 
Jemima), a college student whose mother is 
due to marry Brooke’s father and who finds 
herself in need of a friend in the big city. 

Brooke provides the inspiration Tracy is 
looking for — a generational switch-up of the 
dynamic in Baumbach’s excellent last film. 
While We're Young (2014) — so much so that 
she starts cannibalising Brooke’s life in a 
short story from which the film takes its title. 

There’s a sneaking guilt when watching 
a Baumbach film that maybe you should 
be watching movies with more important 


concerns; the malaise of privileged youngish 
people doesn’t matter in the grand scheme 
of things. But then they’re so much fun. 
Mistress America is a whistle-stop romp that 
combines gentle philosophical questioning 
with quick-fire badinage (that you might not 
totally get but sounds neat, such as: 
“Marrying Mamie-Claire is like buying 
a cashmere sweater from Old Navy”). 

While Frances Ha nodded to Francois 
Truffaut and the French NewWave, Mistress 
goes for John Hughes and Eighties coming- 
of-age flicks (Orchestral Manoeuvres in the 


Dark and Toto are on the soundtrack) and 
like, say. The Breakfast Club (1985), manages 
to be both witty and wistful. 

It’s ironic that a film about stymied 
ambition is made by a highly productive 
director whose last film came out just 
five months ago. And given that he’s also got 
the self-discipline to bring it in at under 90 
minutes, you know you’ve got a mind whose 
understanding of his protagonists’ concerns 
is, these days at least, largely academic. 

Mistress America \s out on 14 August 



Everyone’s a (rock) critic... 

HAVE REPORTS OF THE DEATH OF GOOD MUSIC WRITING BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED? 




Why do we need rock critics in 2015? The 
decline of print, rise of streaming and dilution 
of their once-sacred opinions by endless 
blogs and message boards has left what 
was the coolest job in the world — aside from 
being one of the rock gods they wrote about, 
of course — looking increasingly irrelevant. 

Peter Doggett, a 30-year veteran of the 
music press and one-time editor of Record 
Collector, offers a firm riposte to that idea in 


Electric Shock, a 125-year history of pop music 
“from the gramophone to the iPhone”. 

The 630-page whopper argues that the 
birth of recorded music caused “a profound 
shift in the nature of human existence” before 
deftly spanning the decades, examining 
key moments from the birth of the modern 
boy bond to the impact of the synthesizer. 

It’s witty and compelling, with Doggett 
promising to “discard his rock critic’s uniform” 


to tell the story of music that was popular, 
rather than just the stuff deemed worthy. 

But by abandoning the often sneering 
tone of rock critics, he gives the discipline 
fresh hope. Opinion may be cheap in 2015, 
but Doggett’s wealth of knowledge and 
passion feel more valuable than ever. 

Electric Shock: 125 Years Of Pop Music 
(The Bodley Head) is out on 27 August 
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On the right track: the 
critically acclaimed 
Trainwreck, starring 
Amy Schumer and 
Bill Hader, is released 
in the UK an 14 August 



Wreckin’ crew 

AMY SCHUMER, BILL HADER AND THE FIVE AMERICAN COMEDY ACTORS YOU SHOULD KNOW RIGHT NOW 





AMY SCHUMER 

In America, the ascent af Schumer has been quick 
but nat unexpected. The New Yarker did the raunds 
af the camedy and TV circuit and her sketch shaw, 
Inside Amy Schumer, has aired since 2013. But aver 
here, Trainwreck — the Judd Apataw-directed 
camedy she wrate and stars in — will be her debut. 
Sa, what ta make af her? In the film she plays Amy, 
a wild and cammitment-phabic thirtysamething wha 
just abaut halds dawn a jab at a men’s mag (halier!) 
while seducing unsuitables. She’s said Apataw 
tald her ta write fram experience — but whether that 
included shtupping the intern we can’t canfirm. 


BILL HADER 

Schumer’s leading man in Trainwreck, Hader’s 
a “that guy fram...” actar, whase distinctive heavy- 
eyebraws have made memarable-but-smallish turns 
in Judd Apataw films fram Superbad (2007) ta 
Forgetting Sarah Marshall (9.008). He starred with 
fellaw Saturday Night Live member Kristen Wiig in 
The Skeleton Twins last year, but Trainwreck — 
in which he plays a sparts dactar wha may be the 
salutian Amy isn’t leaking far — is a step up. And 
speaking af big steps, next year he’ll play a giant 
(nat the giant: that’s Mark Rylance) in Spielberg’s 
The BFG, hapefully far a handsame fee (fi-fa-fum). 


JOSH GAD 

Gad used ta be the guy yau gat when Janah Hill 
was busy, but naw Hill’s gane seriaus (and slimline), 
he’s the man ta play tubby-waisted, sweaty-palmed, 
well-meaning nerds. He was Elder Cunningham 
in the ariginal Braadway praductian af The Book 
of Mormon and Steve Wazniak in 2013 biapic Jobs 
(and if yau’re six, the snawman in Frozen). This 
manth, yau can see him — surprise — as a dweeby 
videa game expert in Adam Sandler’s Pixels, while 
next year thase six-year-aids will have ta find same 
extra raam in their hearts when he plays LeFau 
in the live-actian remake af Beauty and the Beast. 



KATE MCKINNON AND LESLIE JONES 

Yau may knaw that Br/desmo/ds di recta r Paul Feig 
has a Ghostbusters remake in the warks, but yau 
might nat knaw much abaut Kate McKinnan and 
Leslie Janes, wha will be bustin’ ghauls alangside 
Kristen Wiig and Melissa McCarthy in the all-female 
line-up. Bath are alsa SNL alumnae, with McKinnan 
knawn far Justin Bieber impressians (and far being 
the first apenly gay waman an the shaw), while the 
latter is remembered far her extreme relatianship 
advice (and, at 47, being the eldest new member). 
The aniy danger, besides ghasts, is that they get 
upstaged by the new receptianist: Chris Hemswarth. 



ADAM DEVINE 

Nat ta be canfused with slinky-trausered indie 
racker and Maraan 5 frantman Adam Levine, 

Adam DeVine is an American camedian and actar, 
thaugh his pipes have alsa had a high-prafile 
warkaut caurtesy af his recurring rale as a cappella 
baddie (and Rebel Wilsan’s squeeze) Bumper Allen 
in the Pitch Perfect mavies. Yau might alsa have 
seen him as anather recurring character, Andy the 
manny, in Modern Family, but next summer he’ll get 
a near-lead rale when he stars alangside Zac Efran 
and Anna Kendrick as classified-ad hapefuls in 
Mike and Dave Need Wedding Dates. 



TYLER LABINE 

An anamaly in this list. Far starters, he’s Canadian, 
but he’s alsa had mare than a few paps at stardam, 
earning a fallawing far appearing in a successian 
af daamed TV shaws. Hawever, Deadbeat, in which 
he plays a slacker psychic, is naw heading far a third 
seasan, but given it’s anIy an Hulu, the American- 
anly free streaming service, yaur best chance ta 
make his acquaintance will be in Melissa McCarthy 
vehicle Michelle Darnell, due next April, in which she 
plays an industry leader canvicted af insider trading 
and he plays a business partner in the brawnie- 
making business she hapes will rescue her image. 
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Trapped: from left, 
Krsna Angulo (now 
Eddie), Jogodiso 
Angulo (now Glenn) 
and Mukundo Angulo 


Reservoir 

kids 

THE DOCUMENTARY THAT GIVES 
A WHOLE NEW MEANING 
TO “PROTECTIVE PARENTING” 


“Some years we went outside nine times, 
some years only once. One year, we didn’t 
go out at all.” That’s the childhood memory 
shared by Mukunda, Narayana, Govinda, 
Bhagavan, Krsna, Jagadisa and their sister 
Visnu — seven children raised and schooled 
behind the locked doors of their four- 
bedroom New York flat and the subject 
of a debut documentary by Crystal Moselle 
that stormed Sundance this year. 

During 14 years of captivity, the only 
window the Angulo siblings had into the 
outside world was their movie collection. 

To fill the days, they’d film themselves 
reenacting entire sequences from favourites 
such as Reservoir Dogs or The Dark Knight 
in meticulous detail — footage we see 
peppered through the documentary to 
get a vivid insight into their insular and 
under-stimulated early lives. 

Moselle begins interviewing them later 
(after a chance encounter on the street), 
at the point when the older brothers have 
reached adolescence and, inevitably, 
rebelled and started going outside. She 




quietly follows them: a strange looking gang 
with hair down to their waists, permanently 
wearing sunglasses as they gingerly explore 
the streets of New York. They are sweet 
natured but undeniably odd, speaking 
in strangely detached full sentences and 
sticking close together. 

Answers to the film’s burning question 
— just what the hell were the parents 
thinking? — are cleverly withheld until the 
end, when we meet their boozy, hippie-ish 
father Oscar and hear him attempt to justify 
an approach to parenting that, while cruel. 


grew from fears all parents can relate to. 

At a time when the biggest anxiety we have 
about our children is whether they are too 
exposed to the wider world thanks to the 
digital age, it’s grimly fascinating watching 
a brood brought up at the opposite extreme. 

It’s one of the strangest and most 
memorable documentaries of the year, 
leaving you to hope Moselle revisits 
her subjects as adults in 10 years or so, to see 
how this bizarre social experiment ends. 

The Wolfpackis out on 21 August 


Innocent smoothie 

NEW BRITISH R’N’B STAR-TO-BE DORNIK IS A LITTLE BIT NAUGHTY, BUT MOSTLY NICE 




Due to the wove of r’n’b sensations such os 
Frank Ocean and The Weeknd gliding out 
of North America right now, it’s been hard 
to predict how o British equivalent would 
carve o niche. We might hove on answer 
this month in the shape of the self-titled 
debut album from Dornik. 

The Croydon-born musician, full name 
Dornik Leigh, who used to drum for Jessie 
Wore and has since become her label- 


mote, mokes the kind of lightly textured, 
melodicolly awkward soul-r’n’b-pop that 
everyone’s got o jones for right now. 

His occasional early Eighties vibe and 
the delicate trill in his voice has even earned 
him deserved comparisons to o young 
Michael Jackson. 

But where Dornik sounds o little 
different from his transatlantic soulmates 
is that his music is sweeter, less sex- 


drenched; listen to lines like “I’m addicted 
to your lips, girl” on “Chain Smoke” or the 
bouncy flirtation of “Stand In Your Line” 
and you can’t help but see Jackson 
stepping nimbly around that girl with the 
perm in the video for “The Way You Moke 
Me Feel”. Coll it British coyness, but that’s 
the way we like it, and you will too. 

Dornik by Dornik is out on 14 August (PMR) 
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In the bag: backstage at 
the Burberry autumn/ 
winter 2015 men’s fashion 
show, London, 12 January 


What to wear this winter: a 70-page 
celebration of the best of the new season 





Kanye West and Kim Kardashian, Los Angeles, December 2013 



According to cliche, we men hate shopping. But if that’s 
right, how come menswear sales are booming, in the real 
world and online? Kevin Braddock charts the rise of the 
male spender and wonders if we’ve ever had it so good 







Shopping 


* ESQUIRE * 

THE 

FASHION 

ISSUE 

■ A/W20I5 ■ 


Somehow, the truism that men hate shopping persists. 
A recent tabloid survey suggested that eight out of lo men “hate” 
shopping with their partner, while 45 per cent avoid it at all costs. 
One in four will end up going home without their partner, citing being 
“hungry”, “thirsty” and “wishing they were outside” as the main rea- 
sons. There is an Instagram account called “Shopping With Their 
Ladies: The Miserable Men Of Instagram” that has 180,000 followers. 
“It’s a global epidemic”, it suggests, above a sorry selection of sorrier- 
looking fellas, head-in-their-hands in the shoe concession, with thou- 
sand-yard stares by the changing rooms or, in one memorable case, 
conked out completely in the middle of H&M. Twenty-six minutes: 
apparently, that’s how long it takes us to get bored at the shops. 

I say us, but if you are reading Esquire then it may be we can 
assume you have a greater-than-zero interest in looking at nice things 
to buy. Let us make the assumption that you’re a more enlightened 
sort of chap. Perhaps you don’t hate shopping with your partner (at 
least not that much). Perhaps you even enjoy making a few purchases 
of your own. Because, actually, some of us must like shopping for 
clothes. The statistics say so. 

In June, market researchers Verdict announced the UK menswear 
market was forecast to grow by a whopping 25.7 per cent in the five 
years to 2019, outperforming all other clothing sectors. That’s on top 
of an 18 per cent growth in the past five years, making the market 
worth £i2.9bn, a serious rival to the traditionally dominant womens- 
wear market in the UK. Although trends tend to move more slowly in 
menswear, research by Mintel suggests wearing clothes that feel cur- 
rent (as opposed to bowler hats or spats, presumably) is an increas- 
ingly important factor for young British men. Twenty-six per cent of 
those aged 25-34 said they were driven by the latest fashions when 
buying clothes, compared with 17 per cent of women in the same age 
bracket. “Retailers must act now to take advantage of this flourishing 
market,” Verdict admonished. 

In fact, they already are. If much of the menswear boom is down 
to changing attitudes among men to their appearance — the boom 
in gym-time, David Beckham as a role model, knowing one end of 
a moisturiser from another, etc etc — at least some of it must be down 
to the change in attitude of retailers. In the past few years, both phys- 
ical and online shops have massively upped their game. They’ve risen 
to meet our needs. No wonder we’re buying more clothes and not all 
of us are running screaming from the sales. Simply: there’s never 
been a better time to be a man and go shopping. 

You can see it in the success of online portals including Mr Por- 
ter, Matches Fashion, The Chapar and Thread. There’s also the fast- 
expanding retail topography, which includes new boutiques dedi- 
cated to men by McQueen and Burberry (opened in London in 2012 
and 2014 respectively), and the new menswear floor at Hermes’ Bond 
Street location, which opened this year. In the capital at least, you can 
now take your pick of the new fashion-destination drags of Chiltern 
Street (hosting Trunk and John Simons, with fancy swimwear brand 
Frescobol Carioca nearby). Lamb’s Conduit Street (home to Brit- 
ish independent brands including Folk, Oliver Spencer and Private 
White VC) and Redchurch Street (APC, Sunspel and Club Monaco) 


over to the east. And these smart new physical destinations are being 
complemented rather than cannibalised by online retail. Another 
recent report suggested that not only are men happy to be shopping 
online, but also that 40 per cent of them would happily do all their 
spending on the internet. 

And if you have ever considered the profusion of styles worn by all 
the men sauntering around Oxford Circus and Old Street in London, 
and then boarded the tube and wondered what, exactly, those same 
blokes are staring at on their phones, chances are they’re doing the 
same thing both on URL and IRL (In Real Life): surfing for fashion, 
buying it and embodying it. Because that’s how a lot of men’s fashion 
shopping happens today: between smartphone and changing room, 
remote algorithm and bricks-and-mortar store, alone and in the 
company of someone they trust. 

Fashion has long sold conformism under the masquerade of indi- 
vidualism, but today’s tech’ed-up menswear market is moving closer 
to true individuation: that is, selling to every chap as the individual 
he feels himself to be, rather than as a demographic, a tribe member, 
or a market digit. It’s where a generation of informed and researched, 
individualistic and experimental, and technologically equipped male 
shoppers meets the trickle-down of the bespoke practice in a boom- 
ing industry, and it makes for a lot of style, and a lot of money. 

According to Simon Chilvers, men’s style director at Matches 
Fashion, buying online “solves the problem of changing room anx- 
iety”. It was a throwaway remark delivered when Esquire met him 
at the retailer’s plush townhouse in Marylebone — a kind of private 
dressing room-cum-salon, bedecked with artworks and Diptyque 
candles, where VIPs and power-spenders are treated to a sensory 
back-rub — but it speaks volumes. Often these days, menswear shop- 
pers browse intensively on personal devices before journeying to 
the house for try-outs, and the online-offline experience exemplifies 
much of how men shop, and what they want from fashion. 

If fashion retail has changed, it’s because men have changed, too. 
“It’s more than a moment,” Chilvers says, “it’s a profound shift.” 

“Menswear is less done up today,” Chilvers continues. “That’s 
partly to do with confidence, partly because men’s lives have changed. 
There’s less formality in the workplace, more opinions. Everything is 
more open about shopping and how men are wearing clothes.” 

Enduring masculine anxieties around beeing perceived as vain, 
or silly, or caring too much, are also fading away. “Eighties style 
magazine culture broke the barrier of being interested in clothing,” 
says Chilvers. “Now there is a generation who are more exposed to 
more things. Social media, bloggers, all the stuff around the fashion 
shows; for them, fashion is more out there and much less, ‘Oh, I can’t 
be fashionable.’” 

Previously Chilvers was a journalist on The Guardian’s fashion 
desk. “Even eight years ago, there was the sense that the runway was 
for a very small number of people, but that’s been opened up by blog- 
gers. All you used to see was these skinny boys wearing quite silly 
clothes. Once streetwear started to open up, it shifted a sense of what 
fashion was about: not just boys in Vivienne Westwood or skirts. 

“Menswear has come out of the shadows of womenswear,” he 
adds. “At The Guardian, you used to have to battle to run something 
on menswear. Slowly it happened, and now everyone gets it. There’s 
been this huge shift in the way men feel about clothes. There aren’t 
the hang-ups that used to exist. You can capture more people. Inclu- 
sivity is a massive part of it.” 

Just as fashion is itself no longer considered some remote, fabu- 
lous savannah inhabited by mythical, cheekboned beasts, Britain’s 
clothes retailers now know that older orthodoxies of tribe and trend 
have also collapsed, and been replaced by what Chilvers describes 
as “a broader sense of what you can be and wear as a man. It is not as 
prescriptive anymore.” 
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Shopping 


If fashion is less shy of men, as well as the other way around, then 
much of that improved relationship is thanks to technology, with 
algorithms delivering customer service, personalisation and identi- 
fication, all app-ed up into coherent narrative. 

“It’s a fundamental shift in the way men shop,” Chilvers says. 
“Thirty per cent of our sales are on mobile, 50 per cent on computers 
and 20 per cent are in-store.” 

This is all the more striking when you consider how fashion 
has spoken to men in previous decades, and how shopkeepers have 
kept shops. In the past, menswear was often presented bluntly, like 
something ranged against you: here’s what you can get, make your 
choice, now cough up and be gone. 

Away from the cloistered world of 
tailoring, menswear was the rag 
trade’s afterthought; on the whole, 
fashion wasn’t considered to be 
a man thing. 

In the late Eighties, my own 
trips to the then-popular chain 
of Fosters, Oswestry’s sole fash- 
ion platform, were unsatisfying: 

I came out as yearningly uncool 
as I went in, unable to replicate 
the daring looks I’d seen in Sky 
magazine. My hometown also had 
a fusty “men’s outfitters” stocking 
Gant, Pringle and Lyle & Scott, 
though it targeted igth-hole 
squires rather than the savvy cas- 
uals who fetishise those brands 
today. Scarcity prompted quests to 
Afflecks Palace in Manchester for 
flares. Stone Roses’ Reni hats and 
Stiissy T-shirts, and later, in the 
Nineties, to the London depart- 
ment stores that were making hay 
shifting exotic “designer” brands 
to the moneyed masses. 

More of a necessary mission, 
shopping wasn’t especially nice, 
or fun, or particularly friendly: at 
the indie end, the experience could 
be forbiddingly exclusive, while 
service in the big outlets was icily 
impersonal, as if shoppers like me 
were there to worship the brands, rather than the brands striving 
to outfit us. 

It’s different now; service actually serves, particularly men. “The 
consumer is much more powerful and knowledgeable,” says Eric Mus- 
grave, editorial director of fashion trade journal Drapers. “There’s 
tons of information online about quality, provenance, social media 
criticism. Plus, online, you can shop the world.” If the downside of the 
menswear boom is that, as Musgrave suggests, “we’re overshopped”, 
then the benefit is that those retailers must compete harder. 

Musgrave reckons about £36bn is spent every year on clothing 
in the UK, but women still spend more than men and the menswear 
market is a tougher one to generalise about. Men tend to be more 
brand-loyal, and buy less stuff, less often, than women, and it means 
retailers need to work harder. In other words, they have to be nicer. 

Success depends on the conversation between retailer and shop- 
per, Musgrave says. “Particularly in physical shops. You go to an indie 
boutique to get the experience the owner has created for you, you buy 
into that vision. People have tons of quantitative information now. 


but not a lot of qualitative info. E-tailers can’t just run a business 
on sales data, you’ve still got to have a conversation with your con- 
sumer,” he says. “If you’ve got a physical shop, the punter comes in. 
If you’ve got a website, do you know what makes him tick, or are you 
guessing? How to personalise is a challenge for the industry.” 

In fact, it’s simultaneously old-fashioned and newly voguish, this 
kind of personal service — up-close, hands-on, intimate — which was 
codified by bespoke tailors. The fact that it was overlooked in retail 
for decades is significant. 

According to Karl McKeever of retail consultancy Visual Think- 
ing, the bespoke approach is to men what “pampering” is to women. 
“It’s about confidence and trust. Women like to feel that sense of 

indulgence and environment plays 
a part in their emotions. For men, 
it’s about the personality and rela- 
tionship, establishing a connection 
is important. Men are creatures of 
habit: if you find a good barber, you 
hang on to him for life. Men prefer 
to do the research once, do it thor- 
oughly, and then stick with that 
decision for quite some time.” 

Brands and retailers have been 
talking about “empowering the 
consumer” for years now. Has that 
finally come to pass? 

“Totally,” says McKeever. “And 
they’ve got choices. Online has 
raised expectations in terms of con- 
venience, and online retail experi- 
ences have to combine the best of 
both worlds. What they can do is 
swift delivery, exchange and swatch 
samples, especially when the 
exchange is automated. Being able 
to swap and change orders is what 
people expect. In the past, when 
you made a bespoke order, getting 
anything changed was a night- 
mare. Now, it’s par for the course.” 

Still, it’s worth asking what 
that empowerment means for men 
and the stuff they wear: how it is 
enacted and what it looks like in the 
modern fashion merry-go-round. 
Skeletal Saint Laurent clone, or 
gnarly, Supreme-fetishising hypebeast? Double-denim selvedg-isto, 
or blazer-wearing office mankle-barer — or mash-ups of all those, 
every day? 

In this new, person-centred shopping, we turn to the founder of 
person-centred psychotherapy, Carl Rogers, for a clue on the exper- 
imental, highly individual mindset that defines how a generation 
shops today, with its shift from the instrumental (I need a coat; this 
one fits) to the expressive (this coat demonstrates who I am). 

Becoming one’s self, Rogers wrote in 1961, “appears to mean 
less fear of the organismic, non-reflective reactions which one has, 
a gradual growth of trust in and even affection for the complex, var- 
ied, rich assortment of feelings and tendencies which exist in one at 
the organic or organismic level.” Veronique Nichanian, menswear 
designer at Hermes, agrees, telling The Daily Telegraph that “men 
no longer dress solely according to the social pressures of uniform... 
they will not buy a coat or a suit because they feel they must, but 
parplaisir.” 
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Shopping 


Indeed: varied, rich and assorted par plaisir only begins to 
describe what’s happened to men’s fashion in the decade since Scott 
Schuman launched his Sartorialist photo blog. Back in 2005, it sym- 
bolised the revolution that was to come in fashion, with its invert- 
ing of hierarchies (and the power to dictate what counts as stylish) 
from the ateliers and runways back to the man on the corner and 
how he wears it. In Schuman’s optic, the peacocking outside the fash- 
ion shows was more interesting and vivid than what was happening 
inside, heralding the kaleidoscope of insta-content, from blogs, feeds 
and portals to stores, mags and personal styling services, within 
which the godlike shopper finds himself a decade later. 

“The idea that men are only just discovering clothes is inaccurate,” 
Eric Musgrave says, “It’s a great 
time.” More than simply great, it’s 
also helpful and definitely enjoy- 
able, this tidal surge in fashion 
consciousness with its currents 
of permission and expressivity, 
and its techno-seamlessness. It 
is most alive in London, a city 
with a unique multilateral herit- 
age in tailoring, subcultural style, 
streetwear and the avant-garde, 
but it didn’t begin there. 

No, today’s shopper was con- 
ceived some 20 years ago in 
Milan. According to David Brad- 
shaw — a creative director who 
styles Versace menswear shows 
and owns the independent Hunt- 
ergather boutiques in London — 

Italy’s fashion capital was where 
the conversation on how to dress 
men was first broached, leading to 
today’s boom. 

“In the early to mid-Nineties, 
the industry woke up to the fact 
that there were lots of men who 
wanted to spend money on fash- 
ion,” Bradshaw says. “There’s 
been an upward trend since then. 

Men and the market are still 
catching up. Saturation? We’re 
nowhere near yet.” 

Bradshaw talks about how 
the German designer Jil Sand- 
er’s ideas on dressing men pushed a new vanguard, likening her 1997 
minimalist men’s line to “a piece of undiscovered code within the syn- 
tax of menswear”. Later that year, his interest piqued by Sander, 
Prada’s Patrizio Bertelli launched Prada Man (Bradshaw worked 
on both). 

“The thought was, ‘Let’s create that man,”’ Bradshaw recalls. “The 
first season of Prada was a very significant moment, and the next five 
to 10 years were dominated by that conversation. Prada knew there 
was a big space to walk into, and there was a lot of conversation about 
how to get more men into more fashion — not ideas purely designed 
to stimulate fashion editors, but really affecting the way we dress as 
men. That conversation is still going on.” 

Considering the past 20 years between London, Milan and Paris, 
Bradshaw says, “The men I’ve dressed have all acquired taste through 
those years. Not only was the offer narrow then, so were men’s imag- 
inations about what was allowable, what their peers would support.” 

“Men need people talking about how we should dress,” he says. 
“That’s how progress is made. It makes men more confident thinking 


about clothing, about fashion — a lot of men still have a problem with 
the word ‘fashion’. And that’s a similar conversation I’m having at 
Huntergather, giving guys what they need to be contemporary, not 
break the bank, and not be embarrassed. A wardrobe of staples.” 

Bradshaw understands the importance of keeping good shop. As 
does Terry Betts, former menswear buyer at Selfridges and Mr Por- 
ter, now head of business development at thread.com, a start-up that 
matches punters to products via personal stylists. Both offer the same 
insight on the contemporary menswear shopper, from opposite ends 
of the physical-digital continuum: whether you call it personalisation 
or the personal touch, in the end it comes down to human contact. 

“However passionate guys are about shopping, they still want an 

expert,” Betts says, “to talk to 
someone they trust, and for it to be 
easy.” Nonetheless, overwhelm is 
a big problem today. “Online has 
been great for men, because they 
embrace the tech element. But 
men think, ‘I could do with a bit 
of help here. I’m interested and 
I want to know provenance; were 
these shoes made in Northamp- 
ton, these jeans dyed in Japan?’ 
It’s trainspottery, it’s a real pas- 
sion. There’s an overwhelming 
number of options out there.” 

If it all went wrong in the 
Nineties and Noughties when 
blockbuster shops, antiseptic con- 
cept stores and immersive expe- 
riences were au courant. In this 
new era shopping strives to make 
the shopper himself the hero in 
a yarn of pursuit, discovery and 
transformation: transcendence 
to the divine in the company of 
a trusted consigliere. 

Social: in the end, isn’t that 
what the relationship between 
a man and his outfitter is all 
about, regardless of what tech lies 
between them? Intimate and con- 
fidential in the sense of engender- 
ing confidence in the timorous 
shopper. Thread. corn’s uptake 
— 200,000 registered users since 
last year, Betts says — suggests so. And, as with all the best technolo- 
gies, algorithms only replicate and improve pre-existing behaviour, in 
this case the interpersonal source code Savile Row has been develop- 
ing since the 18th century, the man-to-man bespoke approach. “What 
technology should be able to solve is something quick and friction- 
less,” Betts says. “A real-life human stylist, someone to message back 
and forth with and go a bit deeper, but you do it on your phone. This 
is the way guys will shop.” 

Men shop promiscuously, technologically, aggressively and 
expressively now but not really alone. All the tech and insight above 
belies what men really want from shopping: someone to help them do 
it. A trusted confidante, a buddy-system, style sponsor, or just a good 
mate to accompany them on the perilous expedition. As the fez-wear- 
ing shopkeeper would have said to Mr Benn, “Try this, sir, I feel this 
is the one for you today,” before ushering him through the magic door 
and on to the next mad adventure. 

Which, when you’re a man, is kind of the point of getting dressed 
in the first place. E3 
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Armani on Armani 

The designer’s cuts 


Forty years ago, Giorgio Armani forever changed the way 
we dress for work and play. And that was just the beginning. 
To celebrate his five decades in fashion, Esquire raids the 
Armani archives to photograph a few of the most infiuential 
looks from his career, while the maestro himself reflects on 
the evolution of his style, from the mid-Seventies to his latest 
collection, autumn/winter 2015 


Giorgio Armani did not invent the modern men’s 
SUIT. What he has achieved is the culmination of a process 
that began — depending on which version of the story you 
choose to believe — in the 17th century, among the aristo- 
crats of England and France, and reached critical mass 300 
years later in the early 20th century with the introduction 
of ready-to-wear tailoring and the inevitable democratisa- 
tion of what had once been clothes for the upper and pro- 
fessional classes only. 

Armani didn’t invent the suit. But he changed it — 
decisively, dramatically and for the better. In an act both 
physical and cerebral, in the Seventies Armani ripped 
the stuffing out of the formal men’s jacket to create a gar- 
ment that was lighter, looser, more relaxed and much more 
pleasurable to wear. 

This was his defining moment. In a flash of inspiration, 
Armani understood that the way men lived and worked was 
changing, that the distinctions between work and leisure 
were blurring and that a rigid uniform for the office and a 
different one for downtime was no longer practical or desir- 
able. He acted on this observation, bringing a new, casual 
spirit to business attire, and, also, a new elegance and sex- 
iness to casual men’s clothes. Armani removed linings, he 
softened shoulders, he wrapped and folded and draped the 
fabrics of his suits around their wearers. Now suits could 


be lived in, moved in. Now stylish men no longer needed to 
feel buttoned up, constrained, stiff. Now you could loosen 
your tie, swap your business shirt for a soft Armani T-shirt, 
but keep the same jacket and trousers you’d been wearing 
earlier in the day for a board meeting, and head out on the 
town. Rock stars wore Armani, movie stars wore Armani, 
world leaders wore Armani, entrepreneurs and executives 
and marketing gurus and media mandarins and publicity 
potentates (and even magazine editors) all wore Armani. 
And they still do. 

Armani’s attack on the conventions of formal tailor- 
ing did not end in the early days of his business. Through 
the Eighties and Nineties, into the Noughties and beyond, 
as the menswear silhouette became aggressively wide and 
swaggering and square-shouldered, then prissily short and 
skinny, Armani has moved with the times while staying true 
to his principles and his aesthetic. Today’s Armani suit, as 
the following pages demonstrate, is a different proposition 
from the first jackets and trousers Giorgio Armani showed 
when launching his fledgling label in 1975. But I happen 
to have tried on both the new and the old — perk of the job 
— and I can tell you that they have one particular thing in 
common: not only do they look great, but they feel amazing. 

Bravo. 

AlexBilmes 
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Giorgio Armani on the 

Seventies 


“For me, this was a period 
of great experimentation, 
which really formed the 
basis of my own style. Back 
then, the only suits you 
could find had pagoda 
shoulders and unnatural 
lines, but I started to 
deconstruct and soften 
them, as in this suit that 
reflects the lightness and 
colours of desert sand.” 
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Retrospective 


Giorgio Armani on the 



Nineties 


“Many see the Nineties as 
the years when fashion 
was stripped of all excess; 
the years of minimalism 
as opposed to the flashy 
glitz of the previous 
decade. They weren’t 
for me, since I always 
worked to pare away the 
unnecessary. This suit is " 
a further evolution of my 
style. Lines and volumes 
started to get slimmer, 
without losing their 
naturalness, while the 
bold graphic prints on the 
shirt revealed a desire 
to break from the past 


ft 
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Giorgio Armani on the 

Noughties 

“The use of slimmer 
silhouettes continued 
well into the 2000s. 
The focus was on the body, 
as fit as ever, wrapped in 
suits that brought out its 
strength without 
constraining it. It was 
also time for a new kind 
of formality: with ties, 
but no stiffness, because 
even young men were 
starting to use suits.” 
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“The interplay of proportt^hsfiextures and volumes is still focused on; 
the 2t)OOs, but this time w||h oB unexpected eclectic approach: the perfect expres’^f^^^^ 
of this fast-paced decddp irir' which everything is mixed up with everything else."!%^^^^5 


Giorgio Armani on 

AlAmn / Winter 2015 


Grey cotton jacquard 
jacket, £1,535; white cotton 
shirt, £305; grey cotton 
jacquard trousers, £695, 
all by Giorgio Armani 
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? 

Raised in Africa, schooled in London and now turning heads in, Paris, 
Louis Vuitton men’s collections artistic director Kim Jones is the British 
fashion designer with the luxury world at his trainer-shod feet 


The natural 



Interview 


At a trendy sushi restaurant near 
the grand Place Vendome in Paris on 
a bright spring day, one of our nation’s 
most important fashion designers is doing 
something else we Brits do well: being 
self-deprecating. Over black cod and unagi 
nigiri (his favourite), Kim Jones speaks of 
his achievements as if he’s won bronze at 
sports day. 

“I’m more confident now, but it’s taken 
time to get there,” he says. “I mean, when 
I see my friends and they’re like, ‘Every- 
one’s talking about the collection,’ that’s 
nice to hear, but I don’t think like that.” 

You may not recognise Jones if you saw 
him, something that’s testament to his 
low-key approach. Wearing a boxy denim 
jacket, plain white T-shirt and a pair 
of bright Nike Orbits, his hair smartly 
cropped, Jones could quite easily be mis- 
taken for one of his interns. Softly spoken 
and with a habit of finishing every sen- 
tence with an apologetic “so”, his demean- 
our is like that of a designer at the start 
of his career, rather than a globetrotting 
fashion sensation. 

But as the men’s collections artis- 


And, as the label’s menswear designer, 
Jones has a lot on his plate besides sushi. 
The male market is becoming increasingly 
important for luxury brands. In 2014, the 
British menswear industry had expanded 
by a fifth since 2008, and is now worth 
£i3bn. And that’s just the UK. This rate of 
growth means Jones has a sizeable interna- 
tional customer base to take care of. 

While he might not yet suffer the 
same attention as Louis Vuitton’s artis- 
tic director of women’s collections (cur- 
rently Nicolas Ghesquiere, who replaced 
Marc Jacobs in 2013), Jones still has 
a high-pressure job, having to find the bal- 
ance between creativity and commercial- 
ism. But he’s pragmatic. 

“We have such a broad demographic 
at Vuitton,” he says. “We get lots of fash- 
ion kids, lots of classic men and some sort 
of older, cooler guys and some really tradi- 
tional men, and I have to cover everybody. 
There are three or four collections in the 
store at the same time. I’m aware that I have 
to dress someone who’s either 16 or 60.” 

Jones was hired by Louis Vuitton a dec- 
ade after his graduation from London’s 


his inspiration can often be the past, you 
never feel it belongs there. It’s about today 
and tomorrow.” 

Following stints working at Alexan- 
der McQueen (the late Lee McQueen was 
a friend). Mulberry and Hugo Boss, Jones’ 
first big break into luxury came in 2008 
when he became creative director at Alfred 
Dunhill. Bringing his trademark mix of 
youthful irreverence, tailoring nous and 
worldly intelligence to the brand, Jones’ 
A/W ’10 collection for Dunhill combined 
dense shearling bomber jackets, chunky 
leather hiking boots and luxurious fur- 
trimmed parkas with more traditional 
suits. There was more of the same for his 
S/S ’ll collection, his last for Dunhill, when 
suits were worn with trainer-style lace-ups 
and the models carried leather-clad hip 
flasks designed to look like old books. 

This same unbridled creativity is palpa- 
ble in the collections Jones has produced 
so far at Vuitton. Melding commercial- 
ism (there are plenty of immaculately cut 
suits in his collections), an obsession with 
fabric (all the cloths Jones uses are pro- 
duced exclusively for Vuitton: a rarity) 


“We have a broad demographic at Vuitton. We get fashion kids, 
classic men and older, cooler guys and some traditional men. I have to cover 
everybody. I’m aware I have to dress someone who’s either 16 or 60” 


tic director at Louis Vuitton since 2011, 
the 35-year-old Londoner is indisputa- 
bly one of the key figures in the booming 
men’s luxury market, consistently win- 
ning acclaim for his collections. “It is rare 
to see a designer step so perfectly into new 
shoes. But this debut collection could not 
be faulted,” wrote Suzy Menkes in The New 
York Times, of Jones’ spring/summer 2012 
designs, inspired by his childhood in 
Kenya and featuring bright Masai print 
scarves and functional sandals along- 
side more traditional holdalls and brief- 
cases. “Its soul was the essence of Vuitton 
— travel. And vacation ideas that are usu- 
ally translated on the runway as a polo, 
parka and tan travel bag had far more res- 
onance,” Menkes added. 

One of the jewels in the crown of 
LVMH, the French luxury conglomer- 
ate that also owns, among many others, 
Dior, Dom Perignon and Tag Heuer, the 
161-year-old leather goods manufacturer 
Louis Vuitton is also the most profita- 
ble brand in the group’s stable. It is worth 
£i8bn and posts annual revenues of just 
under£6.4bn. 


fashion hothouse. Central Saint Martins 
(John Galliano bought half his graduate 
collection). Although he was then perhaps 
best known for his sportswear, Jones’ 
appointment was one that made sense 
to many of those familiar with his work. 
The young designer cut his teeth working 
with brands such as Topman and Umbro. 
But his first eponymous collection — an 
optimistic melee of leather varsity jack- 
ets, oversized jeans, perfectly cut checked 
shirts and bomber jackets adorned with 
Central American-inspired prints, shown 
during London Fashion Week in 2003 — 
feels remarkably consistent with the richly 
referenced, wearable pieces he makes for 
Vuitton today (albeit in far more expen- 
sive fabrics). 

“The reason Kim Jones’ aesthetic 
works and has consistency is because he 
works at it,” says Judy Blame, the British 
stylist and jewellery designer who worked 
with the designer on his autumn/win- 
ter 2015 collection. “Everything he does 
is well researched. He immerses himself 
into every job. He looks at each client’s 
history and modernises. Even though 


and his passion for street and club wear, 
Jones understands that for Louis Vuitton 
to maintain relevance, his clothing must 
appeal to everyone, from art students 
looking to spend a month’s beer money 
on a T-shirt, to businessmen who need an 
entire wardrobe of classic suits, and thirty- 
somethings in the market for a smart new 
gym bag. 

• 

Travel is in Jones’ blood. Born to a 
Danish mother and an English father, 
a hydrogeologist, much of Jones’ child- 
hood was spent living in exotic locations 
due to his dad’s work. The family moved to 
Ecuador when Jones was three months old 
and periods in Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Botswana and the Caribbean followed. As 
a child, Jones wanted to be a zoologist (his 
hero is David Attenborough) and you can 
see his fascination with the natural world 
in his collections. Each season a new, ever- 
more exotic region is referenced on his 
runway. He has delivered clothes inspired 
by his travels to Japan, Texas and Bhutan > 
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Sonny Vandevelde 



Kim Jones’ Vuitton debut, S/S ’12, top left, was inspired by his childhood spent partly in Kenya; with Marc 
Jacobs, top right, then women’s artistic director at Louis Vuitton; Jones’ collection for A/W ’13, below, 
included a fabric pattern called “Garden in Hell” designed specially by Jake and Dinos Chapman 





For his A/W ’14 designs, Kim Jones took inspiration from South America’s Atacama Desert, top, and 
impressed David Beckham and Vuitton chief executive Michael Burke. A/W ’15, below, is Jones’ homage to 
the patchwork aesthetic of the late British fashion designer Christopher Nemeth. Seen in the show’s front 
row are Lewis Hamilton, Bryan Ferry, Bernard Arnault, Hidetoshi Nakata, Kate Moss and Michael Stipe 
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among other places. For the latter (A/W 
’13), fur coats were stencilled with leop- 
ard print, puffa jackets were cut from deer 
leather and checked blazers were inspired 
by traditional Bhutanese patterns. These 
were presented alongside T-shirts, suits 
and pyjamas emblazoned with a bespoke 
“Garden in Hell” print, designed for Jones 
by the artists Jake and Dinos Chapman. 
A feast for the mind as much as the eyes, 
the collection felt wearable and commer- 
cial as much as it did avant-garde and 
intriguing — a balance very few designers 
are able to strike. 

His autumn/winter 2014 collection 
was inspired by South America’s Atacama 
Desert. Stripes influenced by traditional 
Peruvian scarves adorned slouchy cash- 
mere overcoats, while a bomber jacket in 
vicuna, a woollen fabric made from the 
beard of an Andean camelid (as eye-wa- 
teringly expensive as it is finger-tinglingly 
soft), formed the centrepiece of the show. 
“Kim Jones is providing Vuitton with real 
momentum,” wrote Charlie Porter in the 
Financial Times. “Four seasons in, he’s 
mastered a look that combines fashion 


a little sister.” Jones’ older sister Nadia 
worked with Allen on her vintage fashion 
venture Lucy in Disguise, and was crea- 
tive director at high-street brand Oasis for 
14 years. She now lives in Australia. 

Jones might not be recognisably famous 
himself, but he is well connected, count- 
ing Kanye West, Michael Stipe, Kate Moss, 
Harry Styles and the Beckhams as friends. 
“It was both David and Lily’s birthdays on 
the same day recently,” Jones says. “I was 
invited to both but it was the 30th of a best 
friend. You miss those special occasions.” 

For many years, Jones has been called 
a “club kid” and while certainly he spent 
time in his youth in nightclubs — not 
many people in fashion didn’t — he says 
the title no longer applies. “I haven't been 
to a club in maybe seven years,” Jones 
says. “I think the last time was one of 
those after-show parties. I never go out 
any more. It used to be so great but now 
I’m always disappointed. What’s the 
point? I sometimes go out in Cape Town 
just to see what’s going on, but not so 
much. It’s funny, because when we were 
young we went out every night. It was 


oversized rope motif that Jones has laser- 
etched, printed and flocked onto camel 
overcoats, pea coats and jumpers. Teamed 
with cashmere denim jeans, these clothes 
pay luxurious tribute to Nemeth’s street- 
ready aesthetic. 

“[The Nemeth collection] was something 
I wanted to do for a long time,” Jones says. 
“I had the opportunity shortly before he 
died to meet him and we spoke about doing 
something. I kept in touch with his fam- 
ily and said, ‘When you feel ready, let’s do 
something.’ They were really open and obvi- 
ously they were involved with the process. 

“I also got Judy involved, and then I had 
[stylist] Alister Mackie. The thing with 
fashion now is that it’s become so commer- 
cial and so fast that I think people forget 
that it’s still possible to do things that are 
quite personal and have a feeling to them.” 

Not that Jones is unaware of the com- 
mercial imperative. Jason Broderick, 
fashion director at Harrods, says, “mens- 
wear has seen a dramatic change in recent 
years and sportswear has become more 
and more important. Kim has pioneered 
this trend and Louis Vuitton has bene- 


“The thing with fashion now is that it’s become so commercial 
and so fast that I think people forget that it’s still possible to do 
things that are quite personal and have feeling to them” 


with a luxurious practicality.” 

The patchwork jackets shown in Jones’ 
S/S 2014 collection were inspired by boro, 
a Japanese refabrication technique; the 
pink and khaki jumpsuits in his S/S ’15 were 
influenced by the uniforms worn by the 
palace guards in Rajasthan. Over the past 
few months, Jones has spent time in Cal- 
ifornia, Japan, India and New York. Last 
summer, he visited Mandalay in Myan- 
mar, “It’s really beautiful,” he says, “and 
it’s nice that there’s no phone reception.” 

In addition to spending much of his life 
on a plane (“one of my favourite places”), 
Jones spends a lot of time on the Eurostar 
train back and forth between his homes in 
London’s Little Venice (where his life is) 
and Paris (where his office is). It’s a hec- 
tic existence, and one he’s thinking about 
eventually giving up for a life in Africa 
(though the final destination changed to 
Los Angeles by our second encounter). 

Jones lives with his partner but doesn’t 
see much of his family. “My mum died 
when I was young and the rest of my fam- 
ily I don’t see so much,” he says. “I lived 
with Lily [Allen] for a while, and she’s like 


a different way of living but you can’t do 
that now — I don’t have the energy.” 

Nevertheless, it’s his time in clubland 
that has inspired his latest collection, per- 
haps his most personal to date for Vuit- 
ton. A homage to fashion designer and 
artist Christopher Nemeth, who died in 
2010, Jones’ autumn/winter 2015 collec- 
tion plays on the patchwork aesthetic 
of Nemeth’s work. Best known for mak- 
ing clothes out of salvaged fabrics and 
found objects, Nemeth — alongside Vivi- 
enne Westwood, Rachel Auburn and Ste- 
phen Linard (designers whose clothing 
Jones also collects) — was one of the most 
important designers of the hugely influ- 
ential Eighties London nightclub gen- 
eration. He made clothes to be paraded 
around by the nocturnal creatures of Lon- 
don: Leigh Bowery, Steve Strange, Judy 
Blame, all of whom have inspired the 
much younger Jones. 

The new season collection is produced 
in collaboration with Blame and takes 
inspiration from four prints he found 
when rummaging through the Nemeth 
archive, the most prevalent of which is the 


fited from several truly fantastic collec- 
tions with his design. I can’t give [sales] 
numbers, but we are certainly pleased 
with the results.” 

It’s the same on the other side of Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park at Selfridges. “Kim is 
clearly aware of the commercials and 
understands what men want,” says the 
store’s buying director, Sebastian Manes. 
“He knows exactly who his customer is and 
what makes him tick, with just the right 
mix of functionality and desirability. The 
consistency and continuity of design are 
important — making Vuitton a label that 
men enjoy collecting. I’m working on my 
own collection! I’m very proud we have an 
entire Louis Vuitton universe at Selfridges 
and am pleased to see a British designer 
shaping the future of menswear at an 
international level.” 

“International” is an apt word for Kim 
Jones. Before he moves to Africa, or LA, or 
both, he’s got a few more years to come at 
Vuitton. “I’ve just signed a contract again, 
so I’m staying,” he says, laughing. “I’ll get 
a few more collections under my belt.” And 
what a belt. El 
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Everything (absolutety 
everything) you need 
in your wardrobe* 

— for less than £50k! 


01 Grey checked wool suit, £4,290, by Brioni 

02 Grey wool/silk suit, £730, by Paul Smith 

03 Blue double-breasted cashmere suit. 


10 Black wool-blend suit, £480, by Hugo Boss 

11 Black wool dinner suit, £1,750; silk/cotton 
bow-tie, £110, both by Dolce & Gabbana. 


Ever wondered what items would be required to build on 
entire winter wardrobe from scratch, or what a stylish man’s 
clothes would look like neatly arranged across a photo 
studio? Of course you haven’t. Here’s your answer anyway 

Edited by Charlie Teasdale • Photograph by Sam Hofman 


£4,515, by Giorgio Armani 

04 Grey Prince of Wales wool three-piece suit, 
£3,280, by Dior Homme 

05 White Oxford shirt, £85, 
by Polo Ralph Lauren x 5 

06 Silk tie, £126, by Hermes xIO 

07 Navy wool pea coat, £1,090, by Alfred Dunhill 

08 Camel wool coat, £2,450, by Prada 

09 Black wool/cashmere suit, £2,195, 
byGieves&Hawkes 


White dress shirt, £300, by Lanvin 

12 Striped jumper, £70, by J Crew 

13 Grey cashmere crew neck, 

£660, by Louis Vuitton 

14 Green cashmere crew neck, £395, 
by Pringle of Scotland 

15 Khaki chinos, £100, by Tommy Hilfiger x 3 

16 Navy chinos, £120, by Hugo Boss X 3 

17 White pants, £10, by Marks & Spencer x 10 

18 Navy socks, £12, by Pantherella X 6 


'until next month \ Fashion assistants: Javier Comeche, Teresa Eberle I See Stockists page for details 
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19 White vest, £30, by SunspelxS 

20 White sports socks, £10, by Lacoste x 6 

21 Blacksocks, £12, by Falke X 6 

22 Red suede loafers, £280, by Tod’s 

23 Brown brogues, £575, by JM Weston 

24 Black derbies, £495, by Jimmy Choo 

25 Black, turquoise running shorts, 

£35, by Nike X 2 

26 Black, turquoise crew neck, £50, 
by Nike X 2 

27 White Stan Smith trainers, £67, by Adidas 

28 White T-shirt, £10, by Uniqlo x 5 

29 Black Pegasus 31 trainers, £85, by Nike 


30 Navy/red trunks, £160, by Vilebrequin 

31 Pocket square, £65, by Turnbull &Asserx 3 

32 Navy wool suit, £795, by Polo Ralph Lauren 

33 Blue checked wool suit, £1,595, by Burberry 

34 Blue mohair suit, £1,550, by Gucci 

35 Blue cashmere suit, £4,190, 
by Brunello Cucinelli 

36 Rust wool jacket, £650, by Flardy Amies 

37 Navy wool blazer, £1,390, 

by Ermenegildo Zegna Couture 

38 Red shorts, £15, by H&M 

39 Navy polo shirt, £115, by Orlebar Brown x 2 

40 Burgundy hoodie, £145, by Sunspel 


41 Grey jogging pants, £20, by Topman 

42 White slim-fit shirt, £90, 
by Thomas Pink x 15 

43 Blue silk robe, £800, by Derek Rose 

44 Striped pyjamas, £140, by Derek Rose 

45 White Chuck Taylors, £50, by Converse 

46 Blue, grey merino wool roll-neck, 

£400, by John Smedley x 2 

47 Grey fishtail trousers, £170, 
by Oliver Spencer, 

48 Black jeans, £90, by G-Star Raw 

49 Blue 501 jeans, £155, by Levi’s 

50 Navy nylon blouson, £530, by Z Zegna 


51 Grey silk bomber jacket, £1,890, 
by Louis Vuitton 

52 Grey parka jacket, £1,465, by Moncler 

53 Brown suede Chelsea boots, £210, 
by Grenson 

54 Black Oxfords, £395, by Church’s 

55 Brown loafers, £630, by Crockett & Jones 

56 Leather belt, £65, by Polo Ralph Lauren 

57 Leather gloves, £150, by Paul Smith 

58 Beanie, £40, by Gant 

59 Scarf, £85, by Aquascutum 

60 Blue shirt, £165, byTurnbull&AsserxIO 

61 Green hiking boots, £625, by Bally 
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Blue wool-blend 
double-breasted 
pea coot, £1,600; 
navy cotton T-shirt, 
£225; block denim 
jeans, £350, all by 
Giorgio Armani 



Interview 



Usually I m alone and 
naked in nny room, 
wearing a hat I made 
of paper. So this is good 
I’m actually out in 
public wearing clothes! " 


Adam Driver is the former US Marine whose startling turn in Girls 
elevated him to movie stardom and o role os the villain in the 
new Star Wars film. He’s also one of the most unpredi^able, least 
conventional leading men to emerge in years. And he^s funny, too 

Interview by Photographs by Styling by 

Samiv Bhattacharya Simon Emmett Allan Kennedy 
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Interview 


It was Adam Driver’s idea to meet at the 
Frick. He’s never been, and nor have I, and 
a gallery seemed a stimulating place to do 
an interview. So we show up at iiam, just 
as the doors are opening, on a sweaty Fri- 
day morning in Manhattan. And straight 
away it’s clear — this wasn’t such a great 
idea after all. 

The Guggenheim and Museum of Mod- 
ern Art are young, bustling spaces, alive 
with modern art and school groups, but the 
Frick is a hushed, stately building, heavy 
with stone, a place of Rembrandts and whis- 
pering. As soon as we enter, our conversa- 
tion stops in its tracks. Along with a handful 
of elderly Dutch tourists, we buy our tickets 
and oh, the audio commentary’s free? OK, 
then. And that’s how the interview begins — 
the two of us standing in silence in front of 
a Vermeer, listening to some florid English 
critic in our earpiece get all trembly about 
“light as a metaphor”. 

“What do you think?” Driver says, as the 
commentary ends. I don’t want to be rude, 
so I tell him I love it. And we duly sidle over 
to painting number two, to stand in silence 
once more, this time before Hans Holbein’s 
portrait of Sir Thomas More, which has our 
critic “weak at the knees”. 

This wasn’t the plan. I was going to ask 
him about playing the villain in Star Wars, 
and about his five seasons on Girls as Lena 
Dunham’s deviant boyfriend. About play- 
ing a hipster on Noah Baumbach’s bril- 
liant While We're Young, and let’s not forget 
the Martin Scorsese film he’s just finished. 
Silence. Adam Driver is on a roll. And he’s 
about to become part of the lexicon. Plus, 
he’s an ex-Marine who joined Juilliard and 
I want to ask him about that, too. There are 
so many things. 

“Oh my God! I love Girls! I’m so nerv- 
ous!” One of the gallery’s staff, a young 
Asian girl, appears beside us, hyperventilat- 
ing. She hands me her iPhone and fans her- 
self. “Gan I get a picture? I’m so star-struck 
right now!” 

It’s just what we need. The spell of the 
Frick is broken. I take the picture, and 
Driver makes a suggestion: “Um... shall we 
sit down? Or is that weird?” So we find an 
indoor pond with marble benches along the 
sides, where we sit gingerly, our voices still 
at that breathy, library level. 

It’s an unusual way to start an interview 
with a Hollywood star. But then, Adam 
Driver is an unusual guy. 

You’ve seen Driver before. If not in 
Girls — and there are men who watch it — 
then in Lincoln or Inside Llewyn Davis. He’s 
the tall one, at 6ft 3in, and broad with it — 
big dude with thick arms and a chest that 
has appeared on Girls so often at this point 


that it has its own Twitter account. Today, 
he’s dressed in black and filmed with sweat, 
his skin freckled with moles and marks. He 
has a distinctive face — long, with a prodi- 
gious nose, wide ears and dark sullen eyes. 
A touch of Roger Waters, maybe, or Keanu 
Reeves warped in the heat. And already, 
he’s been billed as a new kind of leading 
man, a reprieve from the pretty boys, your 
Ghris Hemsworths and James Marsdens. 
Maybe even a return to “real men” — what- 
ever they are. Noah Baumbach calls him 
“a real person”. Shawn Levy, his director 
in last year’s comedy. This Is Where I Leave 
You, has described him as “authentic” and 
a “fucking man”. And maybe it’s true. As 
masculinity lurches from new men to new 
lads to whatever we’re on now, celebrities 
will inevitably reflect the change. 

“Already, he’s been 
billed as a new kind 
of leading man, 
a reprieve from the 
pretty boys, your 
Chris Hemsworths 
and James 
Marsdens. Maybe 
even a return to ‘real 
men’ — whatever 
they are” 

But Driver’s not the best example. He’s 
too much of an original, a wild card. On the 
face of it, he’s just a 31-year-old actor who 
lives in Brooklyn Heights, with his actress 
wife of two years, Joanne Tucker, and their 
puppy Moose. But look closer. How many 
actors have a military background? There 
were a few in the old days — Gene Hack- 
man and Steve McQueen were Marines, 
and Humphrey Bogart was in the US Navy, 
Paul Newman, too. Today, however, it’s just 
Driver. And a 31-year-old without a Face- 
book page or Twitter account? When I men- 
tion Instagram, he asks, “What’s that?” He 
might be on a generation-defining show like 
Girls, but he’s not particularly attuned to 
his generation at all. “That probably sounds 
fucking pretentious: ‘Oh, I don’t identify 
with anyone in my generation! I’m bigger 


than my time!”’ he says. “But it actually 
freaks me out a bit.” 

In While We're Young, he plays a young 
hipster who befriends an older documen- 
tary film-maker (Ben Stiller) in a beautifully 
observed generational comedy. Driver’s 
character is ambitious and manipulative, 
with an eye for the short cut and an instinct 
for marketing. Stiller, however, plays the 
earnest artist, so wrapped up in outdated 
notions of artistic integrity that he’s stuck 
in a rut. 

“I identify with Ben’s character more,” 
Driver says. “Like in acting, I think older 
actors are more disciplined. There’s some- 
thing about them still doing it, like they’ve 
survived that long.” 

I tell him that, to me, it’s the other way 
around — his generation seems more 
focused, more serious, with their curated 
lives, their particular tastes. Us forty- 
somethings grew up a bit more slapdash 
and reckless. 

“Really?” Driver looks puzzled. “You can 
take things too seriously, I suppose. I think 
about that. Because acting isn’t really about 
me, it’s collaborative, so is it egotistical to 
belabour everything? Plus, do you want 
to look back and wish you enjoyed your life 
more, which would probably make you 
a better actor, than if you locked yourself in 
your room and committed to your craft?” 

He looks at the pond, his brow furrowed. 

“I got lost on a tangent. What the fuck 
am I talking about?” 

You’re being serious about your art. 

He sighs. “Maybe you are right. But 
I blame the internet. For the older gener- 
ation, everything wasn’t out there on the 
internet, so they could fuck off and make 
mistakes. I love hearing those great old 
actors talk about their lives — you can see 
that they’re not as precious. But for us, 
everything’s online. How does an actor sus- 
pend disbelief that you’re this other per- 
son when everyone knows so much about 
you? They’ve already labelled you in their 
minds. And that’s the other thing — every- 
one’s a critic now. Which is good in one 
sense, but also, everything’s just so fucking 
mediocre, it’s so PG and aimed to please... 
knuckleheads!” He laughs. “That’s the kind 
of word my grandfather would use. That’s 
how out of date I am. I’ve lost my train of 
thought again.” 

You’re turning into a ranting old man. 

“I am! Usually I’m alone and totally 
naked in my room wearing a hat I made of 
paper. So this is good. I’m actually out in 
public, wearing clothes.” 

Driver is known for his seriousness and 
discipline, his all-or-nothing approach. It’s 
one of the reasons he’s so well suited to his 
character on Girls, who in Lena Dunham’s > 
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Black wool Chesterfield cootV 
£1,735; pole blue cotton shirt, 

£370; navy silk knitted tie, ^IIO; 
block cotton trousers, £255; bT^tek . 
leather brogues, £345,’ oil 
^^Rolph Lauren Purplet-obel 



Grey wool double-breasted coot, £1,795; grey 
cashmere long-sleeved T-shirt, £995; black denim 
jeans, £350, all by Giorgio Armani. Dark brown 
leothej brogue boots, £220, by Grenson 
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words, is “utterly committed to whatever 
task he’s attacking, be it acting, sex or wood- 
working”. He was the first person to audi- 
tion for the role and Dunham was struck 
by his “originality and complexity”. But 
equally, she says, “I would be lying if I said 
that at first his single-mindedness and focus 
didn’t intimidate me.” 

His training as a Marine plays a part, no 
doubt, in his tendency to go all out. But it 
was there before the military. In fact, it was 
what led him to enlist in the first place. As 
long as he can remember. Driver longed to 
escape. He was born in San Diego, the son 
of a preacher, but his parents divorced when 
he was seven, and his mum took him and his 
sister to the small town of Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana. She married again, another preacher, 
this time a Baptist minister. And all Adam 
wanted from day one was to leave. 

“It was a classic American high school, 
prom king and queen and shit like that,” he 
says. “And I did what everyone did, which 
was smoke and drink and climb radio tow- 
ers. We did doughnuts in the parking lots in 
our shitty cars. And everyone seemed to be 
pregnant.” Typically, Adam went one step 
further — he started his own Fight Club, 
inspired by the movie, behind a marquee 
that locals would rent for their weddings. 

He knew even then that he wanted to 
act. His grandfather had a VHS collection 
of over 500 tapes, every one numbered and 
labelled: “They were important things, 
I could tell.” So after high school, he applied 
to Juilliard, the most prestigious arts college 
in America. “Go big or go home” could be 
his motto. He was rejected but not deterred. 
Rather, he announced to his family and his 
girlfriend that he was off to Hollywood to 
become a star. 

It’s little wonder he wanted out. He 
was selling vacuum cleaners at the time, 
and doing telemarketing for a basement 
water-proofing firm. “I asked this lady if 
her husband was there, and she said, ‘No, 
he died,’ and burst into tears,” he says, grin- 
ning. Home, too, had its problems. His rela- 
tionship with his mother and stepfather was 
fractious. He had to pay them $200 rent and 
come in the back door — if he used the front 
door, he would have to knock. “I even had 
to buy my own little refrigerator and micro- 
wave. I think it was to teach me independ- 
ence, but it was really like — what the fuck?” 
(When Driver later booked Girls, he didn’t 
tell his parents. As he once said, “What 
would I tell them? That I just masturbated 
on some girl’s chest?”) 

So he lugged his fridge and microwave 
into his Lincoln town car, and made a big 
production of leaving. “I told my girlfriend, 
it’s going to be hard, but we’ll figure out 
a way!” But things went quickly wrong. He 


broke down outside of Amarillo, Texas, and 
just fixing the car nearly cleaned him out. 
When he made it to a youth hostel in Santa 
Monica, he fell prey to a scam agency. “That 
one where you give them $500 and they find 
you an apartment?” he says. “Yeah, that 
didn’t work out.” The few random shops 
he tried weren’t hiring. So, after a couple of 
hapless days he gave up and spent the rest 
of his money on gas for the return journey, 
pulling into his drive at home, barely a week 
after he’d left. 

“I moved my refrigerator right back to 
where it was. I called my girlfriend, and said 
are we still on?” He laughs. “The thing is, 
I could have borrowed money from my par- 
ents out there, but I was like, no! I’d rather 
fail on my own terms! In complete shame!” 

It’s just gone 12, so I suggest that we find 
somewhere with coffee maybe, somewhere 
we can talk above a whisper. He shrugs, 
and says sure. So, we leave the gallery, and 
find a restaurant down the street. Air con- 
ditioning, iced water and a waitress. And 
instantly, he looks delighted. “Oh, this is so 
much better than the freaking Frick! What 
was I thinking?” 

Below: Lena Dunham, creator, writer and star of hit 
TV series Girls with Adam Driver, who plays her 
boyfriend Adam Sackler. Season Five of the show airs 
in the UK in January 2016. Bottom: Driver (left on top 
couch) attends an early read-through of Star Wars 
Episode VII. He plays “primary antagonist” Kylo Ren 



It wasn’t long after he returned 
HOME that 9/11 happened, and spurred 
him on to joining the military. But also, he 
had to get out of Mishawaka somehow, and 
going to war seemed “badass”. He opted for 
the Marines, for the same reason he applied 
to Juilliard: “It was the toughest option.” 
And it had a profound effect on him. Driver 
can talk all day about the discipline, the 
camaraderie, the bond that’s forged “that 
doesn’t match anything else in the world”. 
Even now, he suspects that civilian life is 
frivolous. “You learn a lot about people by 
the way they respond to stressful circum- 
stances,” he says. “You hang out with friends 
here, but are they really your friends? Shoot 
some live ammunition at them, and see how 
quickly they save... themselves.” 

Remarkably, Driver never served. After 
two years of training at Camp Pendleton, he 
fell off a mountain bike, broke his sternum, 
and was deemed unfit for service. It crushed 
him. “I tried to prove that I was OK,” he says. 
“I would put my gas mask and pack on and 
go for runs. I would take all these painkillers 
and lift weights. But it didn’t work. So, yeah, 
there’s a lot of guilt. It was hard. Suddenly, 
I’m a cushy civilian again, at acting school, 
going to Starbucks and everyone’s getting 
fucking facials. And you’re like, ‘Where do 
I fit in here?’ That feeling just continued!” 

He reapplied to Juilliard, and got in 
this time. And he approached acting with 
a Marine’s work ethic. Every morning, he’d 
wake up before dawn in Astoria, Queens, 
cook and eat six eggs, and then run five 
miles to college, where he was both stu- 
dent and part-time janitor. After a full of 
day of classes, evening rehearsals, and 
more janitor work, he’d run home again, to 
binge-watch Fellini and Cassavetes. 
He wanted to catch up on the culture he’d 
missed while training with the Marines. It’s 
as though Rocky went to film school. A tad 
extreme maybe. 

“Yeah, it’s exhausting for everyone 
around me!” he laughs. “And it was all 
self-induced, too. I figured I would make it 
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as tough as possible, because then you grow, 
right? Or maybe it was to offset the cushi- 
ness of acting, the guilt? I’m not sure.” 

It was a culture shock, on the one hand, 
to go from military boot camp to “I am 
a tree” exercises at Juilliard. But equally 
there are some similarities — a small group 
that’s forced to become intimate very 
quickly, a collaborative effort with a leader. 
It’s a structure that suits Driver well. And 
in short order, small parts led to bigger 
ones — a role in Lincoln, opposite Daniel 
Day Lewis, then the Coen brothers’ Inside 
Llewyn Davis, and ultimately Girls, which 
swung the doors wide open. 

But he still wonders whether acting mat- 
ters at all. While he still sees his friends 
from the Marines from time to time, he has 
lost touch with most everyone from Juil- 
liard. Everyone except his wife, Joanne, 
with whom he founded Arts in the Armed 
Services back in 2006, a non-profit that 
puts on theatre for a military audience. It’s 
still a big part of his life. Stars like Susan 
Sarandon and Jake Gyllenhaal take part. 
They are off to do a show in Kuwait in 
August. There’s a performance on Broad- 
way every November. 

“It’s like continuing your service,” he 
says. “It justifies some of the bullshit that 
surrounds acting. I mean, I get sent free 
pants. What’s that about? Is this my career? 
Fighting cancer, there’s an honourable 
occupation. Being a teacher. But this fuck- 
ing free pants bullshit. I’m such a pam- 
pered asshole! And I always fuck them up 
and wash them. You’re meant to shower 
with them and put them in the freezer or 
some shit. But who cares, they’ll always 
send more! You should come to my house, 
all my furniture is covered in jeans. I use it 
as upholstery!” 

Like a lot of actors. Driver tries to avoid 
seeing anything he’s in and that goes for 
reviews and magazine interviews, too. 
Google is a rabbit hole of insecurity. And 
watching himself is just painful. “I saw the 
pilot of Girls with Lena on her laptop,” he 
says, “and I was like, ‘This is fucking terri- 
ble.’ Not the show, but the experience.” 

He wrestles with the idea, as he does 
with most things. Maybe he should watch 
himself, “to learn from my mistakes”, but 
then again, “the things I respond to in art 
are unperfect and unpolished.” Either way, 
avoiding himself is about to become a lot 
harder when the new Star Wars film comes 
out. “Oh yeah,” he says. “I’m already going 
fucking nuts, looking at people out my win- 
dow and throwing peanuts at them.” 

He got the call from his agent on the set 
of Girls a couple of years ago — JJ Abrams 
would like to meet. So he flew to LA for 


a “get to know you” meeting, and that was 
it. Ever since, he has been flying back and 
forth from New York to Pinewood Studios, 
to knock around with Han Solo and the 
gang. “Everyone turns into four-year-olds 
around Chewie. They all want a hug,” he 
says. “It’s like, ‘We really got to work. Can 
someone pull our DP off Chewie?”’ 

He can’t say much about Star Wars. 
“If I tell you any of the story I’ll be shot,” 
he says. So instead, he offers cliches, like, 
“Everyone on set is so good at their job,” 
and, “It was an organic process.” And he 
knows how corny it sounds. He apologises 
along the way. Here’s another: “You get 
these moments where you realise — wow, 
you’re part of Star Wars, you can’t fuck up!” 

He laughs. “Actually, that says more 
about my ego than anything else. Like 
it’s all on me! Yeah, I walked into JJ’s 
office, I kicked in the fucking door and 


“Everyone turns 
into four-year-olds 
around Chewbacca. 
They all want a hug. 
It’s like, ‘We really 
got to work. Can 
someone pull our DP 
off Chewie?”’ 


I said, ‘I got this. Don’t worry. Go ahead and 
take a vacation!”’ 

What he can reveal is the new Star Wars 
didn’t feel like a blockbuster as they were 
making it. The experience was not unlike an 
indie movie, just with bigger budgets. “With 
JJ, it’s all about character and story, not spe- 
cial effects,” he says. “And we still talk about 
character now. Whenever I’ve worked with 
great directors, it’s always that way. You’re 
constantly finding it. Things evolve and 
change even as you’re filming.” 

Martin Scorsese, for instance, had 
planned to make Silence for 20 years. It’s 
a story about two 17th-century Jesuit priests 
who are sent to Japan to save a fellow priest 
who is said to have apostasized. A kind of 
Saving Jesuit Ryan set 400 years ago. (Driver 
and Andrew Garfield play the two priests.) 

“I thought after all that time he would 
just know what it was going to be. Like, 


this is it, you stand over there, you go here. 
But no, Marty wants to see what you bring. 
He knows what the story is, but how you get 
there is up for debate.” 

Scorsese invited Driver to his home in 
New York, to offer him the part in person. 
“It was the happiest I’ve ever been to get 
a job,” he says. “For me, he’s the tip of the 
spear. His movies are so smart, so personal, 
so aggressive. I could go on. And when you 
meet him, he’s so humble and filled with 
doubt. And it’s a comforting and terrible 
thing to watch, because he’s been doing it 
for so long but he still hasn’t got it all fig- 
ured out. He’ll walk on set and adapt in 
the moment.” 

They shot in Taiwan earlier this year. 
And it was gruelling. Both Driver and Gar- 
field had to lose a lot of weight. “I didn’t do 
it to get attention,” Driver says quickly. “It 
was for the story!” Before flying out, he lost 
3olbs, and then during the course of the 
shoot, he lost another 20, dropping eventu- 
ally from 2o81bs to isylbs. 

“It’s coffee all day, that’s a given,” he 
says. “A shake in the morning, then a pro- 
tein and vegetables at night. If you need 
energy, you chew these Fiber Gummies. 
There was this one time we were on a boat 
attached by a rope to shore, and they were 
switching cameras at lunchtime. So, we had 
a panoramic view of everyone on set eating 
dumplings. And we were standing on deck, 
two guys dressed as priests, yelling at them: 
‘You fucking assholes!’ Marty was on the 
shore laughing, ‘Sucks to be you!”’ 

It doesn’t, of course. Virtually nothing 
sucks about being Driver right now. He’s 
happily married, his career’s peaking, he’s 
working with his heroes and living in his 
“favourite city on earth” and all by the age 
of 31. He might have arrived here by a novel 
route, but he has arrived all right. He’s on 
his way. 

We pay up and head back to the 
Frick, where a black Mercedes awaits. 
Driver’s driver has been waiting there the 
whole time. 

“You realise we did this whole thing 
backwards?” he says. “Now that we’ve 
talked, it would actually be quite nice to 
see the Frick. Oh well, next time!” He opens 
the door and extends his hand. It’s all very 
fluid and assured. Pleasantries, when prop- 
erly conducted, have a music all their own. 
But he’s still shaking my hand. He looks 
preoccupied. 

“Actually, I might never see you again. 
And I probably won’t see this interview 
either. Soum...” 

And for a moment we just stand there, 
wondering what to say next. Q 
Star Wars: Episode VII — The Force Awakens 
is released in cinemas on 18 December 
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“The world’s 
best-dressed 
magazine” 



Thirty-five years ago, Nick Logan single-handedly invented 
style magazines, and redefined youth culture, with the 
launch of The Face. Here, Logan looks back on the birth of 
the most influential monthly in British publishing — where 
pop met politics, fashion flirted with fame and where the 
writers, photographers, stylists and editors who went on to 
dominate the Eighties and Nineties first got their breaks 


On May i, 1980, a new magazine launched 
called The Face. It married music, street fash- 
ion, politics, smart reporting and radical art 
direction with an unusual idea: that pop cul- 
ture should be celebrated. “I didn’t see why 
Tatler should have good paper and photogra- 
phy and it should be denied to people like me,” 
its founder, Nick Logan, said at the time. 

Logan already had a storied journalis- 
tic career, working on local papers before, as 
editor, making NME the definitive record of 
punk. One thing Logan always stood up for 
was photography. Until then, the music press 
favoured live shots over photoshoots and 
reportage: the theory being that these offered 
the most excitement. “I didn’t want to see 
Roger Daltrey’s tonsils, his jacket was more 
interesting to me,” Logan later explained. 

In 1978, he’d created Smash Hits. He 
loved working with its small team and with 
colour photography and good paper stock, 
a change from the smudgy music weeklies. 
Still, the bands he cared about — Blondie, 
The Clash, The Jam — were barely being cov- 
ered outside of the inkies so, with £3,500 of 
his own money, he launched The Face. A title 
described as “a new-wave Life magazine for 
16-25-year-olds” by the Evening Standard, it 
used photographers Logan commissioned 
at Smash Hits and NME, who were delighted 
at seeing their work in colour and on decent 
paper. Logan emphasised the fashion side of 
music, and the relationship between the two. 

“It was my escape from struggling to 
explain myself to publishers,” he recalled. 
“I followed instinct.” Of course, nobody 


believed it would work; the Standard article 
was headlined “Madman or maverick?” 

Yet The Face sold well. Logan paid to print 
75,000 of the first issue and sold 56,000. For 
6 op you got John Lydon “at home”, Jerry 
Dammers of The Specials admitting 2 Tone 
had become a cliche and Ian Dury reviewing 
Alfred Wertheimer’s new book on Elvis. 

Its legacy is hard to overstate. The mag 
didn’t just create the style press, it launched 
the careers of dozens of writers, photogra- 
phers, stylists, designers, pop stars, artists 
and models — most famously Kate Moss. 
Logan stood down as editor in 1990 and he 
sold The Face in 1999. It published its last 
issue in 2004. (Full disclosure: I myself was 
editor of The Face from 1999 to 2002.) 

Now, Logan’s son Maxwell is marking the 
magazine’s 35th anniversary with Instagram 

and Twitter accounts (@the archive), and 

later this year intends to mount an exhibi- 
tion, and will sell prints donated by photogra- 
phers to raise funds for Alzheimer’s charities. 

Every issue of The Face now sits in the per- 
manent collection of The Design Museum, 
but its real legacy lives in the people inspired 
to start typing or photographing or designing 
or styling or thinking because of it. 

As he writes here. The Mail on Sunday 
once called Nick Logan “the most fashion- 
able man in the world”. He laughs at that now 
like he laughed at it then. Pop culture was 
what The Face took seriously; its editor not so 
much. Logan considered himself “a subur- 
ban ex-mod in a Paul Smith suit”. Albeit one 
with terrific instinct. Johnny Davis 
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‘Madman or maverick”, London 
Evening Standard, May 1980 


“In Carnaby Street outside the first Face office, 
holding up proofs of the magazine for 
a Standard photographer. The first issue had 
been delayed by two weeks due to a printers’ 
strike and I’d acquired a misplaced sense 
of confidence from the proofs I’d been poring 
over during the anxious wait for a print slot. 
But the proofs, misleadingly, were on super 
heavy-duty paper and when the issue finally 
came off the presses, I despaired at what 
I saw: a massive amount of paper wasted 
during the initial printing process (our hard- 
earned savings) and then, even more brutal, 
the realisation of how flimsy the printed 
sections were compared to the proofs. 
Dog-tired, having dragged myself to South 
Wales only to wait until two or three in the 
morning to get on the press, I hauled myself 
to the factory urinals and found the paper 
waste was there, too. Convinced that no one 
was going to pay 60p for 64 pathetically thin 
pages it felt as if, almost literally, I was 
pissing my life savings down the drain.” 
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Jerry Dammers, Issue No I, May 1980 

Art direction by Steve Bush, photographs by Cholkie Davies 

“The Specials had been in my mind throughout the long gestation period of what became The Face. 

1 loved the music of Madness, The Jam and The Specials and the way they embraced fashion and attitude, 
redolent of punk before. They would be great subjects for the reportage style I was striving for. In truth, 

2 Tone had passed its peak by May 1980, so it was with my heart rather than head that I chose this shot for 
the cover. Famously, Jerry Dammers came by the office for a copy so he could prove his identity at a bank.” 
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At home with The Face, 
1980 


“This should be captioned, ‘Are you 
going to spend the whole weekend 
working on that magazine?’ I’m in 
the living room of a house we’d just 
moved into. The Mail on Sunday, 
puzzled that ‘possibly the most 
fashionable man in the world’ (their 
words in resulting article) lived in 
an unfashionable suburb, came to 
interview me there. [My wife] Julie 
didn’t want a journalist nosing around 
the house so he was reduced to 
scanning an almost-bare room for 
‘trendy’ items to share with MoS 
readers. The only thing he found 
to report on was my son’s Maclaren 
buggy in the downstairs WC.” 


[04] 

Logo try-outs, 1980 

“Logo prototypes created by Smash 
Hits art director Steve Bush (though 
the clumsy chevrons were added by 
me). I told him to think European and 
he was clearly inspired by the 
Cinzano logo. Armed with cow gum 
and scalpels, we pasted up the first 
issue ourselves to minimise costs. 
Steve stepped back some 10 issues 
in when I moved out to The Face's first 
proper office, a basement owned by 
Pete Townshend’s Eel Pie publishing 
company off Carnaby St, where I was 
a one-man band until Steve Taylor 
became assistant editor. The sense 
of relief was palpable when Steve 
arrived — it was a relief not to do every 
last task myself. But the downside to 
the basement was the location. At the 
foot of exterior metal stairs reeking of 
cat’s piss, the full-width sliding glass 
doors to the open expanse that had 
previously been a studio meant we 
couldn’t hide from the steady stream 
of tourists-come-Face-readers that 
made it difficult to get any work done.” 


[05] 

Grace Jones, August 1982 

Art direction by Neville 
Brody, photographs by 
Jeon-Poul Goude 

“Neville Brody came to see me fresh 
from college when he heard Smash 
Hits were looking for an art director, 
but we didn’t work together until 1982 
when we shared an office in Mortimer 
Street. The Face had a staff of three by 
then and Neville had a separate small 
studio where he designed book and 
record covers. He did a few inside 
spreads before we let him loose on 
the cover. Grace Jones was his first 
(amazingly no other UK publication 
was showing much interest in 
Jean-Paul Goude’s extraordinary 
images of Grace Jones). With such 
fantastic material and Neville’s 
adroit grasp of typography, this was 
a seminal moment. Since Steve 
Bush’s departure, I’d struggled to 
achieve a distinctive identity for the 
magazine. Neville’s cover was so 
confident that for the first time since 
the launch, I allowed myself to feel that 
we had a future. Within months we had 
such trust in Neville’s judgement and 
taste that we let him redesign the logo.” 


[06] 

New Order, July 1983 

Art direction by Neville 
Brody, photographs 
by Kevin Cummins 

“We had a series of static, individual, 
half-length band portraits by Kevin 
Cummins. Neville didn’t think any 
were dynamic enough for a cover but 
we had little to fall back on and I liked 
one particular portrait and the strong 
background colour. I suggested we 
blow it up and crop it heavily; this is 
only a fraction of the original image. 
Luckily, the shots were large format 
colour so could take enlargement. 

It’s a great example of Neville’s 
adaptability and our relationship that 
he ran with the idea and created one 
of the most memorable covers. 
Although I just stood back and 
watched it happen, he still describes 
me as an art director as a result of my 
input here — generous when you 
consider the covers I’d done before 
he arrived — but it’s his exceptional 
talent with type that makes this so 
powerful and iconic.” 
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[07] 

The Face in New York, 
1983 


“Snaps from the party Danceteria 
threw for The Face. The city took to 
us early, but if they were expecting 
the editor to be some exotic Steve 
Strange-figure, they would have 
been disappointed by the suburban 
ex-mod in the Paul Smith suit who’d 
earlier been painting our black and 
red logo onto the dance floor.” 

Clockwise from top 

“The Face's New York editor James 
Truman lurking behind me and 
Neville Brody. The NY ‘office’ was 
actually James’s tiny apartment.” 

“The editor in Paul Smith Prince of 
Wales check suit and Fred Perry.” 

“Top-of-the-bill Sade with her 
manager Lee Barrett. She appeared 
as an unknown a few months earlier 
at an ICA Rock Week where the 
press chose the bill each night.” 

“Robert Elms and Neville Brody on 
the ‘customised’ dance floor.” 


[08] 

Men in skirts, 

November 1985 

Photographs by Jamie 
Morgan, styling by Roy Petri 

“Ray Petri was the consummate 
Eighties stylist whose influence 
is immeasurable, and we were 
so lucky he came our way, introduced 
by photographer Jamie Morgan.” 


[09] 

Poster for exhibition at 
the Photographers’ Gallery, 
April-Moy 1985 


“The image used is of the iconic ‘Killer’ 
cover by the Buffalo team of Jamie 
Morgan and Ray Petri. There was one 
shot that stood out from the powerful 
set of images they produced for the 
story inside, but I was cautious about 
using it as a cover. I’d been told 
by experienced publishers that 
a ‘general interest’ title would never 
work in the UK so had structured early 
content around music in order to get 
the project off the ground, intending 
to broaden the scope of coverage 
over time, much as I did as editor of 
the NME. The question I had to ask 
myself was this: was the readership 
I had built at such personal expense 
ready for a pure fashion cover, 
especially the possibly controversial 
shot of a 12-year-old boy? If the news 
trade objected that would be the end 
of The Face. Thankfully, no one else 
in the office had any doubts and I fell 
into line. Eventful decision.” 


[ 10 ] 

Nick Komen, 

April 1986 

Art direction by 
Neville Brody 

“Hard to believe we only had this one 
image of the photogenic Nick Kamen 
as a possible cover. And the problem 
was that he’d been shot square- 
format in such close-up that 
it was impossible to fit to the page 
conventionally without cropping 
into his eyes. To get round this, we 
piled books under one side of the 
slide projector (this was before 
magazines used computers), tilting 
it precariously while Neville traced it 
out on layout paper taped to the wall. 
It only just worked as we almost ran 
out of image at the bottom right 
corner. Today’s technology would 
have made it a doddle.” 
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Golden boy, September 1986 

Art direction by Robin Derrick, 
photographs by Eomonn McCabe 


“Robin Derrick replaced Neville Brody when he wanted to move on, though 
I kept him ‘in house’ for a little longer by launching Arena in 1986. Robin went 
on to be creative director of British Vogue.” El 
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The uniform 

What kind of manic obsessive wears the same clothes every working day of his life? Well, actually, the 
visionary, world-conquering, human race-empowering kind of manic obsessive. The kind of manic 
obsessive we all occasionally dream of being. Esquire’s Will Mersey set out to do the same: he spent 
a month wearing the some combination of clothes to work. Would it turn him into a hyper-productive 
super-achiever? Would anyone notice? And, most importantly, what outfit should it be? 


Life is short. There’s a lot to do. The 
human brain has officially never been busier 
in its 200,000-year history. So who’s got time 
to waste carefully picking an outfit every sin- 
gle morning until the day they die? 

Steve Jobs didn’t. After a trip to Japan 
in the Eighties, he first became drawn to the 
idea of a personal uniform, later trademark- 
ing an outfit of black Issey Miyake turtle- 
neck, New Balance trainers and a daddish 
pair of Levi’s. Every working day. No mat- 
ter what. Albert Einstein didn’t, either. The 
time-poor physicist settled on a general out- 
fit of grey suit, no socks (a clever shortcut 
straight to shoes) and effortlessly ungroomed 
hair. The list goes on: Stanley Kubrick (chi- 
nos and blue shirts); Alfred Hitchcock (dark 
blue suit); Andy Warhol (501s, button-down 
shirt, striped tie, blue jacket). History is lit- 
tered with men who at some point in their 
lives, typically their productive peak in and 
around middle age, realised they had better 
things to do than pontificate over which col- 
our shirt better complimented their trousers. 

You didn’t find Einstein with his head in 
the washing bin trying to dig out his favour- 
ite jumper, laying different jackets on the bed 
or standing in front of the mirror deciding 
if it was a shoes or trainers day. When he’d 
have already made it down the lab, I was 
late for work. This didn’t happen every day. 
Most mornings. I’d muddle along with a core 
of items that I could configure into a range of 


outfits that went all the way from T-shirt and 
jeans to suit and tie. 

But there were bad days. And working 
in the office of a men’s style magazine prob- 
ably didn’t help. The lost minutes were accu- 
mulating. The mental strain, however small, 
was taking its toll. First world problems? Cer- 
tainly. So, if you’re reading this in a war-torn 
corner of the planet that still has a function- 
ing magazine kiosk, my apologies. But I’m 
not the only one. 

Just last year, Facebook CEO Mark 
Zuckerberg joined the same-outfit-every- 
day party announcing: “I really want to clear 
my life to make it so that I have to make as 
few decisions as possible about anything 
except how to best serve this community.” It 
was a succinct, if slightly creepy way of say- 
ing exactly how I felt. Yes, he probably could 
have chosen something better than that 
shapeless grey T-shirt while we’re on the sub- 
ject. But hey, the sentiment was there. 

You know those stats about how much 
of your lifetime you spend in bed (25 years), 
watching TV (nine years) sitting at a desk 
(five years) and in the bathroom (18 months)? 
I didn’t want to add dithering in front of 
my shirt rack (four months, estimated) to my 
personal life list. 

One morning, facing a wardrobe com- 
prising over 200 different components, many 
of which I never wore, in seemingly infinite 
combinations, and which took up more space 


than my wife’s clothes, I had an epiphany. 

An intervention with myself. I was going to 
join the greatest minds in human history and 
find a professional outfit that I could wear for 
the rest of my life. Well, I’d start with a month 
and see what happened. 

“If people turn to look at 
you on the street, you are 
not well dressed” 

— Beau Brummell 

How MUCH DO PEOPLE actually notice what 
you wear? As a man, the truth is nowhere 
near as much as you’d like to think. Austral- 
ian TV news anchor Karl Stefanovic wore 
the same blue suit every day for a year to 
make a point about how much more heavily 
his female co-presenter’s outfits were scru- 
tinised in comparison to his. “No one has 
noticed,” he said, once the year was up. “No 
one gives a shit.” 

When I told a woman at work about 
the experiment I was embarking on, her 
response told the same story: “Have you 
started yet?” This was both disappointing 
and quietly heartening. If people didn’t care 
or notice what I was wearing anyway, why 
had I been bothering all these years? Before 
I could begin my new life of never having to 
decide, I had to make a decision. I needed to 
pick an outfit for the ages. One that I liked, > 
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felt comfortable in, and, if possible, suited 
me. One that would nod to style and good 
taste, but was resistant to passing fads, that 
was built to last, and could work in almost 
any situation. I know what you’re thinking. 
Men already have a uniform: it’s called the 
suit, and half the country still has to wear 
one every day. Except for me, in my job, it 
didn’t feel right. And whatever you think 
of this article so far, it wouldn’t have made 
much of an experiment. 

A more tempting option was to do the 
opposite, to go bold. To become the quirky 
guy who always wears a bow-tie, a seer- 
sucker jacket or brick red trousers. To try 
to establish myself as a brand and use my 
clothes as its subliminal corporate logo. 


Off the rails: Mersey 
chooses - surprise! 
- a blue blazer 


Something not lost on Jobs. “Hey, it’s the 
dungarees guy” people in the industry 
might whisper to each other, as I strolled 
impressively into meetings, or on to stages 
to deliver keynote addresses. 

But sadly, this was not about being mem- 
orable and creating a persona but adopting 
an outfit to make my life easier and work in 
any situation. All black was a logical, and 
popular, suggestion. It offered timelessness, 
proven associations with respect and author- 
ity, and an unrivalled capacity for masking 
stains. Useful given I had a month of this and 


a phobia of washing machines. On the down- 
side, however, one stray move and it could 
quickly veer into mature goth territory, or 
possibly worse, po-faced James Bond wan- 
nabe. And would doubtless prove sweaty in 
direct sunlight. 

A regulation fitted T-shirt in white or 
navy made the shortlist, too. It was youth- 
ful, free-spirited and capable of being 
dressed up with a jacket, but could it ever be 
smart-smart when the situation required? 
Plus, bare arms in England made it immedi- 
ately unworkable. 

After consulting Esquire’s fashion team, 
a consensus began to form. Navy was to be 
the key colour. I am a man after all. A sin- 
gle-breasted two-button blazer that could 


get me through the smartest event. A crisp, 
white shirt would make a classic contrast; a 
button-down oxford by Ralph Lauren had 
the flexibility to be smart and casual. Chinos 
were pipped in favour of dark indigo jeans by 
J Crew. A lightweight pair for summer was 
chosen over a heavy selvedge. For shoes, the 
derby balanced its sporting origins with a 
modern feel; in dark brown suede to add a lit- 
tle texture. It didn’t end there. My uniform 
extended right down to a job-lot of blue Sun- 
spel pants and navy Pantherella socks. 

I had a uniform. An identity. A sense of 


purpose. And I wouldn’t even have to choose 
which pants to wear each morning. I felt lib- 
erated. And also a little bit trapped. 

“A man should look os if 
he hod bought his clothes 
with intelligence, put them 
on with core, and then 
forgotten oil about them” 

— Hardy Amies 

Inevitably, the first two days were 
spent agitating over whether I’d made the 
right choices. Perhaps I should have gone 
with grey trousers instead of jeans or a navy 
crew-neck instead of the white shirt. But 
commitment here was key. After all, that was 
the whole point. 

By day three, I reached acceptance. 
Where there used to be a vague nagging 
thought about which meetings I had tomor- 
row and what I might need to wear, there was 
now a quiet sense of certainty, even serenity. 
On the commute to work, I felt self impor- 
tant, like a man who doesn’t have time to 
mess around choosing clothes in the morn- 
ing would: “Out of my way. I’m a man who 
wears the same clothes every day of his life!” 

From a purely style perspective it began 
to make sense, too. You can always wear 
what suits you. You can justify spending 
the money on quality clothes that you know 
fit you well. And best of all, you could have 
a rack of identical white shirts reminiscent 
of that scene in American Gigolo. Or was it 
American Psycho? Either way, I felt a nar- 
cissistic spasm of excitement every time 
I opened my wardrobe door. 

Feedback was initially good. Dur- 
ing the first week several people used that 
catch-all work compliment, “You look smart 
today”. Two asked me if I had a job inter- 
view. This was a promising start. On a work 
trip to Paris, the outfit’s global capabilities 
came into their own, blending seamlessly 
with the European model of classic smart 
casual. Hell, I may as well have been called 
Jean-Claude. 

I thought I’d miss the freedom of decid- 
ing more than I actually did. That having 
a uniform might somehow repress my cre- 
ative expression. But given how many crea- 
tive types, especially fashion designers, had 
an outfit, perhaps the opposite was true. 

Tom Ford likes a dark grey, sin- 
gle-breasted, peaked-lapel suit, white 
shirt, dark tie and black cap-toed shoes. 
“I wear a variation of this look every day that 
I am in a city.” Karl Lagerfeld is partial to 
his black suit and trademark gold pendant. 
Michael Kors wears black tops with either 
black or white jeans, describing the latter as 
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an easy way for men to look sexy. But haz- 
ardous if you like ketchup as much as I do. 
You didn’t have to be a famous designer to do 
this, either. 

Swedish art director Matilda Kahl 
adopted a work outfit precisely because she 
had a creative job. “I have so many creative 
challenges at work to keep my mind stim- 
ulated that I don’t feel an urge to express 
myself creatively through what I wear. 
I finally had enough.” That was three years 
ago and she was still going strong. Perhaps 
we were on to something. 

“I’m trying to pare down 
decisions. I don’t want 
to make decisions 
about what I’m eating 
or wearing. Because 
I have too many other 
decisions to make” 

— Barack Obama 

If I WAS SAVING ALL THIS TIME and mental 
effort just with editing my workwear outfit, 
why not extend it into all the other details of 
my morning routine? 

The subject of morning routines had 
become something of a hot topic among 
life hackers such as Tim Ferris and other 
self-help aficionados, who liked to analyse 
how the most high-powered, high-function- 
ing and generally impressive humans among 
us behaved in the critical hours after waking. 

What these “super-achievers” actually 
did was largely unsurprising: getting up 
early, scheduling time for exercise and med- 
itation (a favourite of CEOs, though it would 
be interesting to see how many stick to it 
once the alarm goes off), reviewing goals, 
possibly rereading their personal mantra 
etc. However, the unifying factor among the 
most successful and productive is that a rigid 
routine almost always existed, one that lim- 
its the number of decisions they have to 
make each morning. 

According to 19th-century psychologist 
William James, the unofficial godfather of 
the morning routine movement, what we 
do as part of our daily itinerary is critical to 
our functionality. “The more details of our 
daily life we can hand over to the effortless 
custody of automatism, the more our higher 
powers of mind will be set free for their own 
proper work,” James said. 

In other words, systems work because 
they make things automatic. And it wasn’t 
just time at stake here, but brain power. 

While most of us, to paraphrase Henry 
Thoreau, “fritter away our lives on details”, 
the big hitters were making the small stuff 


routine, so their brains could focus on the 
stuff that actually matters. And studies 
backed this up, citing intriguingly named 
concepts like decision fatigue, cognitive 
bandwidth and ego depletion as evidence. 

“The concept of ego depletion is highly 
relevant here,” says Mason Currey, who 
studied the morning routines of great art- 
ists for his book Daily Rituals. “Many studies 
have shown that self-discipline is a limited 
resource — and that exercising willpower or 
self-control in one area reduces your ability 
to do so in another area.” 

While I loved the idea of an Obama-like 
stripping away of life’s trivialities, was my 
own life really important enough to benefit 
from this kind of focus? 

Could be. As psychologist Daniel Levi- 
tin has written, such is the burden on the 
modern brain, that “the more insignificant 
decisions we are faced with, we can end up 
making truly bad decisions about something 
important.” Yes, Obama has a few more 
pressing matters on his plate, but impor- 
tance is relative. We are all the presidents of 
our own domain after all. 

I began getting up an hour earlier and at 
the same time, started with a regular stretch- 
ing routine to combat a lower back problem, 
sparked my metabolism with a hot water 
and lemon, streamlined a breakfast-mak- 
ing routine into less than four minutes and 
only watched one episode of Frasier instead 
of two. 

“If you’re not sure 
whether it looks good on 
you, it doesn’t” 

— Scott Omelianuk 

As THE WEATHER WARMED UP, Cracks 
Started to appear in my outfit. Not literally, this 
was manufactured of quality materials, but 
psychologically. In a professional setting, it 
hadn’t put a foot wrong. The Gieves & Hawkes 
hopsack jacket alone was a suit of armour that 
had carried me through various skirmishes. 
With the jacket off, however, I was just a guy in 
jeans with a white shirt tucked into his 
trousers. The beautiful Mr Hare derbies 
managed to be both special and understated 
but I longed for a day in trainers. 

At a rooftop cinema, rubbing shoulders 
with the kids of trendy Peckham, I felt like 
a stuffed shirt. In my blue blazer against a sea 
of tattooed 25-year-olds, I was hitting a look 
somewhere between golf club captain and a 
dad who’d come to pick up his daughter. 
Sustaining the outfit was also more than I’d 
bargained for. It had soon become clear you 
need to rotate at least 10 identical white shirts 
to know one will always be ready to wear. 

At weekends, I could cut loose on the 


casualwear and I needed the release. I pulled 
out a print T-shirt and tracksuit top I hadn’t 
worn for years. A little tighter, sure, but it was 
comforting. On the first hot day of summer, 
I had to resist a strongurge to ditch the jeans for 
a pair of chinos. Had I been doing it too long or 
had I just not been doing it enough? 

“Know first who you are, 
and then adorn yourself 
accordingly” 

— Epictetus 

Day 30. You notice, and even learn, 
things when you dress exactly the same 
every day for a month. You notice that peo- 
ple don’t notice. But that they would if you 
didn’t bother. So, not being noticed is a kind 
of success. Trust me. You understand the 
power of multiples. If you like and suit some- 
thing, buy more than one; it’s guaranteed to 
be in the wash or a hidden drawer whenever 
you really want to wear it. It’ll last longer, too. 

Don’t buy things you like on other people 
but aren’t likely to wear yourself. Know thy- 
self, to quote the Ancient Greeks, and know 
what suits thyself, too. Think in outfits. 
You’ll save yourself a lot of money on clothes 
you don’t need and won’t ever take the label 
off. Socks are not a good platform for quirky 
self-expression. But quality underpants are 
underrated. Never underestimate the power 
of a really good jacket. It can carry you along 
on its own. Don’t be cheap about this. 

Ultimately, it comes down to how clothes 
make you feel. Matching your outfit to your 
mood and what you’ll be doing is the best bit 
of getting dressed. What you wear is commu- 
nication; our clothes send messages to oth- 
ers and by wearing the same outfit every day, 
I found that I was limiting that dialogue. 

A huge wardrobe clear-out on the last 
weekend seemed a fitting way to mark the 
end of a month that had been both frus- 
trating, enlightening and instructive. In 
that time my once haphazard morning rou- 
tine had morphed into a faff-less and deci- 
sion-free sequence that had me at my desk 
earlier and with a better outlook on the day. 

I had my outfit to thank, no doubt. But 
the relationship had been too intense, and 
it was now time to part amicably and forge 
a new way. A simple core of quality pieces 
that can be mixed and matched for the day 
ahead. Not revolutionary, more like the 
original theory behind what makes a good 
wardrobe. And with it might come an appre- 
ciation for the simple pleasure of picking 
your clothes each day, having lived through 
the no-nonsense alternative. 

Yes, time was finite and it’s good to be 
efficient, but we’ve all got to get dressed in 
the morning. Q 
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Dolce & 
Gabbana 


Black/white wool 
jumper, from £1,210; 
white cotton shirt, 
from £355; black 
wool brocade 
trousers, from £530; 
black leather boots, 
from £3,355 
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Ralph Lauren Purple Label 

Black leather car coat, £4,345; black cashmere roll-neck jumper, £650; black cashmere 
trousers, £950, all by Ralph Lauren Purple Label. Brown leather boots, £1,045, by Ralph Lauren 
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Brioni 


Navy wool/leather duffel coat, £5,140; navy cashmere suit, £5,030; white cotton 
shirt, £380; black leather gloves, £310 
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Hermes 


Grey wool jacket, 
£2,330; green 
cotton top, £1,800; 
navy wool roll-neck 
jumper, £560; 
charcoal cashmere 
jogging trousers, 
£1,510; block leather 
derby shoes, £800 



Corneliani 

Block wool suit, from 
£2,160; purple wool 
roll-neck jumper, from 
£520; white printed 
cotton shirt, from £200 
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Louis Vuitton 


Camel/grey wool rope-print 
duffel coot, £3,550; camel 
denim jacket, £1,050; camel 
cotton shirt, £980; grey wool 
checked trousers, £725 



September 2015 
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Giorgio Armani 

Brown leather hat, £770; olive green wool double-breasted pea coat, £1,285; blue cotton shirt, 
£490; grey wool trousers, £610; blue leather belt, £230; black leather boots, £575 
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Alfred Dunhill 


Brown herringbone tweed wool jacket, £1,600; navy/yellow striped cotton rugby shirt, £275; 
burgundy silk knitted tie, £95; cream cotton shirt, £315; mustard corduroy trousers, £330 
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Hugo 


Gant 


Brown suede/shearling 
bomber jacket, £1,600 


Black/red checked wool 
coat, £680; black/red 
checked cotton shirt, £130 
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Tommy Hilfiger 

Blue polyester parka, £380; blue denim jacket, £120 
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Versace 

Dark brown denim jacket, £1,220; brown wool roll-neck jumper, £430; dark brown denim wide-leg trousers, £325 
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Ermenegildo 
Zegna Couture 

Grey/blue leather parka, 
£4,160; grey cotton/velvet 
blazer, £2,100; grey cashmere 
roll-neck jumper, £840; grey 
moleskin-blend trousers, £790; 
brown cashmere/leather 
gloves, £330; black leather/ 
rubber Chelsea boots, £1,060 
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DKNY 


Black wool jacket, £425; black/white printed cotton 
T-shirt, £80; black wool roll-neck jumper, £IOO 
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Salvatore Ferragamo 

Burgundy leather/shearling biker jacket, £4,360; burgundy wool jumper, £690; 
black wool trousers, £490; block suede/sheorling gloves, POA 
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Etro 


Brown corduroy 
jacket, £1,400; 
brown checked 
cotton shirt, £330; 
brown cashmere 
roll-neck jumper, 
£685; brown corduroy 
trousers, £630 


Tiger of Sweden 


Turquoise/black wool jumper, £150 



September 2015 
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Prada 


Navy wool jacket, £1,500; 
camel cotton shirt, £360; 
navy wool trousers, £480 


Paul Smith 


Grey/brown checked 
wool coot, £1,200; 
multi-coloured striped 
silk scarf, £175; white 
pinstripe cotton shirt, 
£210; white printed 
cotton T-shirt, £140; 
brown checked wool 
trousers, £300; black 
leather/sheepskin 
shoes, £550 


Tod’s 


Grey suede/ 
shearling 
jacket, £3,450; 
green wool 
jumper, £320 



September 2015 
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Gucci 


Brown silk shirt, £565; black 
cotton bow-tie, £90; brown 
cotton/wool trousers, £510; 
brown acetate glasses, £190; 
metol/crystol ring, £305; block 
leather/fur slippers, £650 
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Dior Homme 


Block wool cop, £280; block wool double-breosted coot, £2,450; white cotton tuxedo shirt, £420; 
block sotin bow-tie, £90; pollodium neckloce, £400; flower bodges, £340 (set of three) 
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Burberry Prorsum 

Blue suede/shearling coat, £3,500; blue printed cotton jacket, £2,000 
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Bottega 

Veneta 


Bally 

Camel wool double- 
breasted blazer, £1,100; 
bone wool roll-neck 
jumper, £375 


Purple corduroy blouson, 
£705; multi-coloured 
cashmere sweater, 
£1,300; pink corduroy 
trousers, £340 
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Photographer’s assistant: Richard James 
Fashion assistants: Jonathan Dann, 

Otter Jezamin Hatchett 
Model: Felix at FM Models 
Hair/grooming: Paul Donovan at CLM 
Production: Chris Day at Visual Artists 
See Stockists page for details 
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Directory 


Make a stylish return to work in an 
autumn-friendly wool two-piece suit. 
Leather accessories and smart ^ 
shoes polish off these 
elegant ensembles 


Edited by Stephanie Crain 


Moss green wool jacket, £160, 
by John Lewis 


White cotton shirt, £40, by Topman 


Navy silk-knit tie, £65, by Duchamp 


Moss green wool trousers, £90, 
by John Lewis 


Brown leather passport holder, 
£105, by The Bridge 


Burgundy leather derby shoes, 
£95, by Topman 


Stainless steel with rose gold bezel 
Longcase 43 watch on brown leather 
strap, £660, by Thomas Earnshaw 


ESQUIRE 


THE 

FASHION 

ISSUE 


A/W 2015 
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Hearst Studios I See Stockists page for details 





Fashion 



Multi -printed canvas/wool coat, 
£2,000, by Hardy Annies 


Grey wool suit, £655, 
by Vivienne Westwood 


indigo wool roll-neck jumper, 
£150, by Hardy Amies 


Black leather document case, 
£470, by Ettore Bugatti 


Black leather derby shoes, £485, 
by Margaret Howell 


Stainless steel-plated Brompton 
watch on black leather strap, 
£400, by Links of London 
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Rosemanclub glasses 


Rosemanclub Eyewear is made from 
the finest quality material and hand- 
finished with Japanese craftsmanship. 
Pictured is Charlie Bengal plus clip-on 
black, one of 17 designs from the 
“Frame x Clip-on” collection, priced at 
£125 for the frame and £20 additional 
for sunglass clip ons. Impressively, 
Rosemanclub offers you free quality 
multi-coated, scratch-resistant, single- 
vision prescription lenses of index 1.56 
and 100 per cent UV protection, plus 
free worldwide shipping. 


Shop for special offers only when ordering 
online at rosemanclubuk.com, or for more 
info visit: rosemanclub@gmail.com 



Hilditch & Key 


Established in 1899, Hilditch & Key is 
one of the few remaining original 
Jermyn Street shirtmakers, using only 
finest quality fabrics and exquisite 
manufacturing techniques. 

For the full collection, go to hilditchandkey. 
com or visit its experienced and dedicated 
professional team at 73 Jermyn Street, 
London SWIY. Tel: +44 20 7930 5336 


The mophie 
juice pack 


With its high-impact protection yet 
compact design, the mophie juice 
pack delivers more than 100 per cent 
(air) or 120 per cent (plus) extra 
battery with the flip of a switch. 
Made for iPhone 6, this is the ideal 
case to keep you charged through the 
day and well into the night. You’ll 
never need to take off the case, 
because it enables pass-through 
charge and sync while connected to 
a computer. Made for the iPhone 
6 Plus, this is mophie ’s thinnest juice 
pack yet, but don’t let the design 
fool you. It will deliver you up to 
14.5 hours talk time and 7.5 hours 
additional web browsing. Available 
in black, white and gold and fully 
Apple-certified, starting at £89. 


Available at Selfridges or for more info, visit 
uk.mophie.com 



Tennis academy 


Enjoy an all-inclusive five-day luxury 
event at Chateau Lou Casteou Tennis 
Academy, Cote D’Azur, France from 3-7 
September, 2015. Includes: four nights 
luxury accommodation in the chateau; 
daily professional tennis coaching 
sessions; Champagne reception on 
arrival and welcome dinner; all meals, 
drinks, wines and aperitifs; tennis 
tournaments and award ceremony; and 
transfers from Nice airport. 

Prices: £1,180 inc VAT per person, 
per room; or £980 inc VAT per person, 
for two guests sharing a room. 

Please contact Morag@loucasteou.com 
to make a reservation and any questions. 


loucasteou.com 
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See the truth 


CW Dixey & Son of London has 
been creating elegant eyewear for 
a discerning, sophisticated clientele 
since 1777. Choose CW Dixey & Son 
frames and you join an elite group of 
iconic clients including Sir Winston 
Churchill, Napoleon and Emperor 
Qianlong of China. 

It’s quite a story. Be part of our next 
chapter. 


Visit cwdixeyandson.com or call 
+441932 867467 



Free spicy beef protein pizza — worth £6.95! 

Like pizza? Staying in shape? You must try this! 

Muscle Food has created the first-ever high-protein, low-carb, low-fat pizza. Each 
slice contains 66g of protein with only qg of carbs and 3g of fat. 

Muscle Food delivers lean meats, fresh fish, GMO-free vegetables and more to your 
door, to make keeping fit easy. 


To claim your free 10-inch spicy beef protein pizza, visit: musclefood.com/ESQBEEF 



Body tonic luxury 
fitness retreat 


From 16—20 September, 2015. 

Set in the beautiful French Cote d’Azur 
countryside, minutes from the sea, this 
luxurious fitness retreat provides the 
perfect balance of training classes, 
outdoor activities, delicious and healthy 
gourmet meals and pampered luxury to 
help guests improve their fitness level or 
kick-start a fitness regime. Daily fitness 
classes and varied sporting activities. 
Fabulous meals and elegant three- 
course dinners with wine. 

Prices: from £i,6oopp; or £i,400pp for 
two guests sharing a bedroom. 

Please contact Morag@coucasteou.com 
to make a reservation and any questions. 


loucasteou.com 



Watch Co 


The Gentlemen’s Watch Co prides 
itself on its diverse, yet defined 
collection of eye-catching timepieces 
from independent luxury watchmakers 
and designers. The Yachtsman Chrono 
by Megir (pictured above), boasts 
a rose-gold-polished stainless steel case 
that gracefully frames a handy 24-hour 
dial and precision stopwatch. 

Choose from six colour options, £39. 


Shop Megir at gwcwatches.com, 
or email info@gwcwatches.com. 

Quote ESQUiRESEPT for an exclusive 10 per 
cent discount valid until 31 August, 2015 





Galet Resort collection 


Handmade in France, these 100 per 
cent canvas, machine-washable loafers 
by Galet are perfect for this summer. 
Featuring anti-slip stitched rubber 
soles, they offer supreme comfort, 
flexibility and durability. 

Galet is a French luxury brand that 
specialises in casual men’s loafers 
known for their iconic motifs. The shoes 
are handmade in an atelier outside Paris 
using traditional techniques passed 
down for generations. 


galet.com 
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The new online 
product review site... 



...that knows which iron 
will keep a consistent 
temperature. 


Start your £l trial now 

Put GHI to the test: call 01858 438413 or visit 
goodhousekeeping.co.uk/institute/esqsept 




This offer is valid for new subscribers only, when paying by direct debit only. At the end of your 30 day trial, your subscription will continue automatically at the rate 
specified in the offer unless you tell us otherwise during your trial. For full offer details and full terms and conditions visit www.hearstmagazines.co.uk/gh/1GH10712. 
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STOCKISTS 


A Acqua Di Parma available at Harrods 
+44 20 7730 1234 harrods.com 
Adidas +44 87 0240 4204 adidas.co.uk 
Aesopaesop.com 

Alfred Dunhill +44 20 7853 4440 dunhill.com 
Aquascutum +44 20 3096 1864 
aquascutum.com 

Aveda +44 87 0034 2380 aveda.co.uk 

B Bally +44 20 7499 0057 ban37.co.Mfe 

Bioeffect +44 84 4815 8456 bioeffect.co.uk 

Bottega Veneta +44 20 7838 9394 

bottegaveneta.com 

Braun braun.com 

Brioni +44 20 7491 2101 brioni.com 

Brunello Cucinelli +44 20 7287 4347 

brunellocucineUi.com 

Burberry +44 20 7806 8904 burberry.com 

C Coach +44 20 3141 8901 coacfe.com 
Church’s +44 20 7493 1474 
church-footwear.com 
Converse at Schuh schuh.co.uk 
Corneliani +44 20 7493 7921 corneliani.com 
Creme de la Mer +44 87 0034 2566 
cremedelamer.co.uk 
Crockett & Jones 44 20 7839 5239 
crockettandjones.com 

D Derek Rose +44 80 0996 1995 
derek-rose.com 

Dior Homme+44 20 7172 0172 dior.com 

DKNY +44 20 8743 0535 dkny.com 

Dolce & Gabbana +44 20 7659 9000 

dolcegabbana.com 

Dove available at Boots boots.com 

Duchamp London +44 20 8743 7202 

duchamplondon.com 

E ErmenegildoZegna Couture 

+44207207000 zegna.com 
Etroetro.com 

Ettore Bugatti +44 20 7589 8765 

lifestyle-bugatti.com 

F Falke +44 20 7493 8442falke.com 

G Gant +4420 7042 9680 gant.co.ufe 
Gieves & Hawkes +44 20 7432 6403 
gievesandhawkes.com 

Giorgio Armani +44 20 7235 6232 armani.com 
Grenson +44 20 3689 igjo grenson.com 
G-Star Raw +44 30 3030 0151g-star.com 
Gucci +44 20 7235 6707 gucci.com 


H H&M +44 34 4736 9000 fem.com 

Hanz De Fuko available at Niven and Joshua 

nivenandjoshua.com 

Hardy Amies +44 20 3696 1408 

hardyamies.com 

Hermes +44 20 7499 8856 hermes.com 
Hugo Boss +44 20 7259 1240 hugoboss.com 

J J Crew +44 20 7399 4050jcrew.com 
Jimmy Choo +44 20 7495 8007 
jimmychoo.com 
JM Weston +44 20 7629 9494 
jmweston.com 

Jo Malone +44 80 0054 2411jomalone.co.uk 
John Lewis +44 20 7629 7711 
johnlewis.com 

John Smedley +44 80 0652 3498 

johnsmedley.com 

K Kiehl’s +44 80 0587 0830 kiehls.co.uk 

L LAB Series +44 87 0034 2566 
labseries.co.uk 

Lacoste +44 20 7439 2213 lacoste.com 

Lanvin +44 20 7434 3384 lanvin.com 

Levi’s +44 20 7292 2500 levi.com 

Links of London +44 20 7730 3133 

linksoftondon.com 

Louis Vuitton +44 20 7399 4050 

louisvuitton.co.uk 

M Margaret Howell +44 20 7009 9009 
margarethowell.co.uk 
Marks & Spencer +44 33 3014 8555 
marksandspencer.com 
Moncler +44 20 7235 0857 moncler.com 
Murdock London murdocklondon.com 
Myego my ego. CO 

N Nike available at mrporter.com 

O Oliver Spencer +44 20 7242 5173 

oliverspencer.com 

Oribe available at Space NKspacenfe.com 
Orlebar Brown +44 20 3441 6289 
orlebarbrown.co.uk 

P Pantherella +44 80 0652 4356 pantherella.com 
Paul Smith +44 80 0023 4006paulsmith.co.uk 
Prada +44 20 7647 5000 prada.com 
Pringle of Scotland +44 20 3011 0031 
pringlescotland.com 
Private White VC +44 20 7629 9918 
privatewhitevc.com 


R Ralph Lauren +44 20 7535 4600 
ralphlauren.com 

S Sachajuan available at Space NK 
spacenk.com 

Salvatore Ferragamo +44 20 7629 5007 

ferragamo.com 

Santa Eulalia available at Liberty 

+44 20 7734 1234 liberty.co.uk 

Sisley +44 80 0433 4483 sisley-paris.co.uk 

SK-II available at Harrods +44 20 7730 1234 

harrods.com 

Skinceuticals +44 80 0028 2331 

skinceuticals.co.uk 

Sunspel +44 20 7009 0650 sunspel.com 

T The Bridge available at Harrods 
+44 20 7730 1234 harrods.com 
Thomas Earnshaw +44 84 5680 0857 
thomas-earnshaw.com 
Thomas Pink +44 20 7498 3882 
thomaspink.com 

Tiger of Sweden +44 02 7439 8491 

tigerofsweden.com 

Tod’s +44 20 7493 2237 tods.com 

Tom Ford available at Selfridges 

selfridges.com 

Tommy Hilfiger +44 20 3144 0900 

tommy.com 

Topman +44 34 4984 0265 topman.com 
Turnbull & Asser +44 34 4984 0265 
turnbullandasser.com 

U UniqloMmqlo.com 
Unite unitehair.co.uk 

V Versace +44 80 7259 5700 versace.com 
Vilebrequin +44 20 7499 6558 
vilebrequin.com 

Vivienne Westwood +44 20 7478 2060 

viviennewestwood.com 

Z ZZegna +44 20 7518 2700 zegna.com 
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n°51 Coach B3 flight jacket 


£ 1,900 Though US brand Coach has produced high-quality bags, briefcases and holdalls 

uk.coach.com since 1941, right now the label’s new line of menswear is getting all the attention. 

Its autumn/winter 2015 collection has been designed by Yorkshire-born creative 
director Stuart Vevers and is a highlight of the coming season. First presented at 
London Collections Men in January, it’s Americana-inspired and outerwear-heavy, 
using textures such as fur, sheepskin, suede and chunky wool. This B3 flight jacket 
in distressed leather and shearling is a case in point — wear with blue jeans, a white 
T-shirt and a pair of box-fresh Adidas Stan Smiths for a fail-safe autumn look. 
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Photograph by Dan McAlister 


Words by Charlie Teasdale I See Stockists page for details 





Trident_ redefined 



THE NEW^ TRIDENT 

C60 TRIDENT PRO 600 - Swiss made dive watch with automatic mechanical 
movement, unidirectional rotating ceramic (Zr 02 ) bezel and water resistance to 
60 bar/600m. Available in 38mm and 42mm case sizes, five dial/bezel combinations 

and four strap styles. 


SWISS MOVEMENT 


ChrWARD 

LON DON 


ENGLISH HEART 


EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE AT christopherward.co.uk 



